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“ Cream Crackers ! ” said the Carpenter, 
“ Don’t tell me that you’re done ! 
I only bought you yesterday.” 
But answer came there none. 
And this was scarcely odd, because 


He’d eaten every one ! 
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W hen Hannibal crossed the Alps he may have been 
searching for a long drink as good as Pimm’s No. |. 
He was born too early. You are more fortunate, and 
may on occasion enjoy the Original Gin Sling without 


bothering to learn to ride an elephant. 
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cuits are good biscuits 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1947. 


THE HEIR. PRESUMPTIVE AND HER HUSBAND-TO-BE TAKE PART IN AN ANNUAL CEREMONY OF REMEMBRANCE 


FOR THE DEAD OF TWO WARS: 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN PLANTING THEIR CROSSES IN 


THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY FIELD OF REMEMBRANCE ON THE AFTERNOON OF NOVEMBER 6. . 


The public ceremonies commemorating Britain's war dead, which until last November 
were associated with Armistice Day, November 11, but which were then combined 
with the nearer memories of the 1939-45 war into the joint ceremonies of Remem- 
brance Day (the Sunday next preceding November 11), have always included a 
more personal act of commemoration, the planting of the Field of Remembrance near 


Westminster Abbey. This year this preliminary ceremony was graced on November 6 
by the presence of Princess Elizabeth and her fiancé, Lieutenant Philip Mount- 
batten, R.N. Both planted crosses in the “ field” during an afternoon of thick fog, 
and the Princess inspected the spaces devoted to the two regiments of which she 
is Colonel-in-Chief and to the Grenadier Guards, of which she is Colonel. 
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TREE-PLANTING ON WALCHEREN '‘ 
REMAKING THE DUTCH ISLE WHICH. 
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THE MAIN STREET OF WESTKAPELLE TO-DAY: THE VILLAGE LOST ALL BUT 140 OF ITS 650 
HOUSES AFTER THE ALLIED LANDINGS. OVER FIFTY HOUSES ARE NOW BEING BUILT. 








TRANQUIL WALCHEREN TO-DAY: A SCENE ON THE FERTILE SHC 
ISLAND WHICH IN 1944 WAS FLOODED WITH’ SEA-WATER, ' 
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WITH SUNKEN TANKS IN THE FOREGROUND: SECTIONS OF THE BRITISH MULBERRY ”” HARBOUR 
AS PROTECTION FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE R8.A.F.-MADE GAP IN THE WESTKAPELLE DYKE 


HE reconstruction of Walcheren, the island 
commanding the entrance to the estuary 
of the Scheldt, is a heavy task for the Dutch. 
Not only did it suffer German bombing in 1940, 
but in October 1944 it was flooded as a result 
of R.A.F. raids which blew four breaches in the siiaiciiian “mune 0 distil 
dykes, and heavily damaged in the fighting SAND-DUNES BORDERING THE GAP WHICH THE | 
which followed the : R.A. 
subsequent landings : ‘ 2 
by British and Cana- 
dian troops and Royal 
Marines. As it was 
inundated with salt 
water for over thir- 
teen months, all 
vegetation was killed, 
and the island be- 
came, in the words 
of a Middelburg local 
leader, ** only sea and 
wind.”’ Closing the 
breaches in the dykes 
was a formidable 
operation, finally 
completed on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1946. The 
housing problem 
when the floods were 
drained was very 
serious, but the work 
of reconstruction 
goes on steadily. On 
November 4, under 
blue skies and in 
bright sunshine, the 
BritishPrimeMinister 
(Continued opposite. 
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FLOATING HARBOUR, THE NEW 


























CHILDREN AT MIDDELBURG JOINING IN THE TREE-PLANTING CEREMONY : THE TREE-PLANTING CEREMONY AT WESTKAPELLE : MR. ATTLEE Is 
THEY SET TO WORK AFTER THE PRINCESS REGENT AND MRS. ATTLEF ADDRESSING THE CROWD. IN THE BACKGROUND A MOUNTED ESCORT 
HAD PLANTED THEIR TREES; AND ALSO RELEASED BALLOONS. OF FARMERS’ BOYS ON FLEMISH MARES MAY BE SEEN. 
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‘EN TO REPAIR WAR DEVASTATION: , eer 
CH, IN 1944, WAS “ONLY SBA AND WIND.” 
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AT THE EXTREME SEAWARD POINT OF WALCHEREN: AN AREA STILL UNDER WATER, WITH 
THE LIGHTHOUSE VISIBLE BEYOND THE CHURCH TOWER, 
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FERTILE SHOWING A DERELICT FLAIL TANK IN THE FOREGROUND: | 
“WATER. WESTKAPELLE, WHERE RECONSTRUCTION IS PROGRESSING. \ 
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WITH ABANDONED LANDING CRAFT STILL LYING IN THE WATER: ONE OF THE BEACHES WHERE 
LANDINGS TOOK PLACE IN 1944 BY BRITISH AND CANADIAN TROOPS AND ROYAL MARINES. 





Continued. } 
and Mrs. Attlee went to Walcheren to 
\ assist the Princess Regent and Prince Bern- 
hard inaugurate the scheme for planting the 
1,500,000 trees needed for the final reclamation 
of the island. Anyone on payment of 5s. may 
agen : ‘ ; ; now have his own tree planted on Walcheren. 
i psc DYKE (CENTRE) AND THE GERMAN RADAR STATION (LEFT) ; The Royal party included seven Dutch Cabinet 
cee TEE R.A.F, BLEW IN THE WESTKAPELLE DYKE IN 1944. Ministers, Allied 
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ne SAL BSS Service representa- } 
| ’ Ba. 


tives, and the British 
and French Ambassa- 
dors. After a service 
in the Jacobskerk at 
Flushing, the first \ 
trees were planted in } 
\ Bellamy Park by the } 
\ Princess Regent and | 
\ the French Ambas- 
b 





sador in memory of } 
the landing in 1940 } 
of two French regi- } 
} ments. Westkapelle, {| 
\ scene of the landing | 
by No. 4, Marine 
Commando Brigade, | 
was next visited, and 
there Mr. Attlee and 
\ the Dutch Premier 
spoke; and Middel- 
burg was the last 
** port of call.” After 
the Princess Regent 
and Mrs. Attlee had 
planted trees, Dutch 
children released 
white balloons and 
\ planted their trees. 
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WEARING TRADITIONAL DUTCH PEASANT DRESS: A WOMAN OF 
WALCHEREN, PRESENT DURING THE INVASION, WATCHES THE JOYOUS 
CEREMONY OF TREE-PLANTING, 


THE PRINCESS REGENT OF THE NETHERLANDS PLANTING THE FIRST TREE 

» IFEN’s 

ON: BARE WALCHEREN: H.R.H. WAS ACCOMPANIED BY THE QUEENS 
COMMISSIONER FOR ZEELAND. 
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A MONTH or two ago I recorded on this page my 
conviction that it was idle for the British people 
to expect the United States to feed them if, as a result 
of a mistaken policy of their own, they should find 
themselves faced with starvation, and that, unless it 
was to the clear interest of the American nation to 
do so, the United States Government was unlikely to 
do anything so quixotic. An American lady has taken 
me to task for this warning to my countrymen, which 
seemed to her a slur on the generosity of her own. 
I should like to take this opportunity of assuring her 
and any other American reader who thought likewise 
that this was, in fact, the last thing I wished to do. 
Nothing could be more generous than the humani- 
tarian and international sympathies of 
millions of American citizens; no people 
have ever been so willing as individuals to 
help others. But it would not only be 
morally wrong for Britain to live on 
American charity, but, in my belief, foolish 
in the extreme to expect to do so, For this 
I should not dream of blaming either the 
American people or the American Govern- 
ment: it would be absurd to expect any 
such thing of them. It is not the business 
of an American Government to support 
Britain except in so far as it serves 
American interests to do so, What does, 
however, I suggest, concern both Americans 
and British is the reason why we have 
become temporarily dependent on American 
imports. This is because between September 
1939 and the beginning of Lease-Lend in 
1941 this country single-handed fought and 
financed a war for human liberty which 
began more than two years before Pearl 
Harbour. As our entire man-power was 
thrown into that fight we had no export 
trade with which to pay for the imports 
we needed for the war, and were forced to 
pay for these by selling to America (at 
America’s price, for we were in no position 
to bargain, locked as we were in a solitary 
death-grip with Nazi Germany and ham- 
strung by America’s then ‘“ cash-and- 
carry” policy) the capital overseas assets 
on which we depended for the food we had 
been accustomed to buy from the New World. 
When the war ended, Britain, which, 
because of her longer spell of fighting and 
closer proximity to the battlefield, had 
suffered a greater dislocation of her economy 
than America, found herself faced by 
starvation through this cause. Her only 
remedy was interim financial aid from her 
more fortunate ally, in order to gain time 


to reconvert her plant for peacetime 
production and develop her own soil 
and under-developed Empire to grow 


a greater portion of the raw materials 
and food which she could no longer 
import (as interest on that vanished capital) 
from the New World. The American 
Loan which was negotiated as a result 
of this situation represented a generous 


nation, yet, great as it was, it was only FROM 1941 


a fraction of the capital sum of dollar 
investments which Britain sacrificed to 
American buyers between 1939 and 1941, 
to save the free world. The ordinary 
American voter and newspaper - reader 
never grasped what was involved in that 
sacrifice—negotiated seven and eight years 
ago in counting-houses and banking par- 
lours far from the public eye while British 
pilots were hurling back the invincible 
Luftwaffe and British clerks, navvies and 
housewives were patiently and ‘ ungrudg- 
ingly enduring the Blitz. Why should 
he have realised it? The ordinary British voter 
did not realise it either. Nowadays, of course, 
the latter is beginning to do so because, as a result 
of that unobtrusive sacrifice, he is hungry and is likely 
soon to be hungrier; because he is shabby ; because 
his tired and much-tried wife has to stand perpetually 
in queues (never in human history have so many 
people stood for so long for so little!) ; because he 


the New 


TO 1946, THE NEWS OF WHOSE DEATH 
ON NOVEMBER 3 HAS SHOCKED AND SADDENED THE PEOPLE OF BRITAIN AND HIS 


It was reported 
and was in low spirits, but he had continued to work on |his memoirs an 
a second volume of them. Although nominally a Republican in ‘politics, he became a strong 
supporter of the ideals which actuated the New Deal. 
American Expeditionary Force and commanded one of the first American air squadrons. He 
vernor of New Hampshire. From 1935-37 h 
In 1935, and again from 1937-39, he was Assistant Director of the 

at Geneva, then, until his appointment as Ambassador to Britain, 
As Ambassador in London his contribution to the Allied victory cannot be 
over-estimated. As a personal friend of Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt he played a vital 
part in Anglo-American unity. He was created an honorary member of the Order of Merit in 
ear’s Honours of this year and, with the exception of General Eisenhower, was 
Mr, Winant is survived by his wife and three children. 


was thrice 
Social Security Board. 
International Labour 

he was Director. 


the only American to receive this honour. 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and she are starved of all the little amenities and 
pleasures which make the difference between normal 
human content and frustration. Many British, too— 
I am among them—feel that the technical conditions 
which American statesmen and financiers imposed, 
and with the highest intentions, on Britain in 1945 
as the price of the Loan, have made it unnecessarily 
difficult for the latter to develop her own imperial 
resources and restore her international trade. One 
thing is certain: that only a part of the great sum 
which the Americans generously loaned to Britain 
has actually benefited the people of this country ; 
much has been cancelled out by the rise in American 
prices and the increased sum Britain has had to pay 





° 
A FRIEND OF BRITAIN AND “A FRIEND OF JUSTICE, FREEDOM AND TRUTH ”— 
and far-sighted act of policy by a great MR. JOHN G. WINANT, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO THE COURT OF ST. JAMES’S 


MANY FRIENDS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Mr. John Gilbert Winant, United States Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s from 1941-46, shot 
himself at his home in New Hampshire early on the night of November 3. 
that he had been suffering from “ mental and physical fatigue’’ during the day 
had just completed 


for American food, oil, tobacco and films; still more, 
owing to the convertibility clauses, has passed to 
America’s customers in other countries and to neutral 
nations who contributed goods to the democratic cause 
on an interest basis while debtor Britain was not only 
contributing goods and human lives gratis but guaran- 
teeing to pay neutral capitalists perpetual interest on 
their own limited contributions. 


IN TRAGIC CIRCUMSTANCES 


He was fifty-eight. 


During World War I. he joined the 


i served as first chairman of the 


The moral basis of this contention, of course, rests 
on the righteousness of the cause for which Britain 
was fighting. If one holds, as my American corre- 
spondent apparently holds and as the Russians held 
before they themselves were attacked in 1941, that 
Britain, in taking her stand two years earlier in defence 
of Poland and Europe’s eastern frontiers and in 
refusing Hitler’s olive branch in 1940, was merely 
waging a private war of her own, the justice of my 
thesis disappears. If in pursuit of a purely selfish 
war, or even of a war of mere self-defence, Britain 
sold or mortgaged her future livelihood to buy 
arms from America and other countries, on terms 
however onerous, she has no moral right to squeal 
to-day at those terms or to expect help 
from others who are more fortunate than 
her because they were wise and pacific 
enough to keep out of such a war longer 
than she. The proof of this particular 
pudding, I suggest, is in the eating. My 
American correspondent would he justly 
indignant if I were to say that America 
between December 1941 and August 1945 
was merely fighting a selfish war of self- 
defence, forced upon her by Japanese 
aggression at Pearl Harbour. It was the 
American belief and contention that, in 
fighting, the United States was fighting for 
the freedom and well-being of mankind. 
The Russians, who, too, did not enter the 
war until the Axis attacked them, make 
the same claim. How, if these claims are 
true—and they are—can Britain, who did 
not even wait to be attacked, but, ill-armed 
though she was, went to the rescue of her 
poorer neighbours while Hitler, with his 
blood-stained hands, was proffering her 
his friendship and alliance, how, I say, can 
Britain be accused of fighting the war from 
1939 to 1941 on her own account alone ? 
She fought it, without any question, for 
the common cause of mankind, including 
that of the two most powerful nations in 
the world, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, whose frontiers, while they were still 
neutral, were guarded by British blood and 
treasure. Where would Soviet Russia be 
to-day if Britain had not gone to war when 
Hitler began his long-proclaimed eastward 
march in 1939, or if she had not, in that 
fateful year when she stood alone, held the 
Eastern Mediterranean and so guarded 
Russia’s vital Caucasian flank? But for 
Wavell and Andrew Cunningham and those 
who fought under them, a German army 
might have stood on the Turkish-Russian 
frontier, within striking distance of the Baku 
oil-wells, even before Germany launched her 
main attack on Russia from the west. And 
where would the United States be to-day if 
Britain had connived at an Axis conquest 
of an isolated Russia and an Axis occupation 
of the French Africa bulge as a bridgehead to 
Latin-America ? As for those non-combat- 
ant allies, like Egypt, who consider that their 
financial contribution to a common war effort 
entitles them to a perpetual tribute at the 
expense of the British taxpayer, where would 
they be to-day had it not been for the sacri- 
fices of Britain when she stood alone? Do 
they suppose that Hitler would have paid 
them interest on the money they had lent 
us to guard their frontiers or have provided 
them with dollars and consumer-goods at 
the expense of the post-war standard of 
living of the German people? Yet that 
is what the rulers of Britain have been 
doing—most honourably, but quixotically— 
at the expense of the British people’s 
present standard of living. Whether the 
principle of usury makes for justice between nation 
and nation in time of peace I will not attempt to deter- 
mine ; no nation has had a greater hand in it, for good 
or bad, than Britain. But it does not seem to do so in 
time of war, when some fight and pay for all, and 
others, finding it more expedient to keep something 
back, elect instead to sell goods or lend money at 
interest to those who are in reality defending them. 
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M.G.B. 2009: DETAILS OF THE FIRST GAS TURBINE NAVAL VESSEL. 


Drawn BY OuR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, 1x M.G.B. 2009, BY PERMISSION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY ADVANCE IN MARINE PROPULSION : THE M.V. GAS TURBINE INSTALLATION DIAGRAMMATICALLY EXPLAINED. 


In our issue dated September 13, 1947, we published a photograph of M.G.B. 2009, 
the first naval vessel to have a gas turbine installation. The boat has triple 
screws, the port and starboard shafts being driven by standard-type Packard 
1250 S.H.P. petrol motors and the centre shaft by a Metropolitan-Vickers gas 
turbine of 2500 S.H.P. The plant consists of a compressor driven by a two-stage 
turbine—between these is the combustion chamber in which the air is mixed with 
Pool gas oil injected in a finely-atomised stream through twenty jets. This explosive 


gas drives the turbine which rotates the compressor and also the four-stage power 
turbine which, through a gear-box, drives the central screw. The gear-box has a low- 
speed gear-wheel in two halves so arranged that the reduction gearing attached 
to the propeller shaft, when the power is cut off, allows the shaft to rotate by 
the trailing of the propeller in the water; it also allows the shaft to be reversed 
for going astern. M.G.B. 2009 is in reality a mobile “ test-bench”’ for this type 
of propulsion plant, which may be extensively adopted for small naval craft. 
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MONTH or two ago I recorded on this page my 

conviction that it was idle for the British people 
to expect the United States to feed them if, as a result 
of a mistaken policy of their own, they should find 
themselves faced with starvation, and that, unless it 
was to the clear interest of the American nation to 
do so, the United States Government was unlikely to 
do anything so quixotic. An American lady has taken 
me to task for this warning to my countrymen, which 
seemed to her a slur on the generosity of her own. 
I should like to take this opportunity of assuring her 
and any other American reader who thought likewise 
that this was, in fact, the last thing I wished to do. 
Nothing could be more generous than the humani- 
tarian and international sympathies of 
millions of American citizens; no people 
have ever been so willing as individuals to 
help others. But it would not only be 
morally wrong for Britain to live on 
American charity, but, in my belief, foolish 
in the extreme to expect todo so. For this 
I should not dream of blaming either the 
American people or the American Govern- 
ment: it would be absurd to expect any 
such thing of them. It is not the business 
of an American Government to support 
Britain except in so far as it serves 
American interests to do so. What does, 
however, I suggest, concern both Americans 
and British is the reason why we have 
become temporarily dependent on American 
imports. This is because between September 
1939 and the beginning of Lease-Lend in 
1941 this country single-handed fought and 
financed a war for human liberty which 
began more than two years before Pearl 
Harbour. As our entire man-power was 
thrown into that fight we had no export 
trade with which to pay for the imports 
we needed for the war, and were forced to 
pay for these by selling to America (at 
America’s price, for we were in no position 
to bargain, locked as we were in a solitary 
death-grip with Nazi Germany and ham- 
strung by America’s then ‘“‘ cash-and- 
carry” policy) the capital overseas assets 
on which we depended for the food we had 
been accustomed to buy from the New World. 
When the war ended, Britain, which, 
because of her longer spell of fighting and 
closer proximity to the battlefield, had 
suffered a greater dislocation of her economy 
than America, found herself faced by 
Starvation through this cause. Her only 
remedy was interim financial aid from her 
more fortunate ally, in order to gain time 


to reconvert her plant for peacetime 
production and develop her own soil 
and under-developed Empire to grow 


a greater portion of the raw materials 
and food which she could no longer 
import (as interest on that vanished capital) 
from the New World. The American 
Loan which was negotiated as a result 
of this situation represented a generous 
and far-sighted act of policy by a great mr. 
nation, yet, great as it was, it was only 
a fraction of the capital sum of dollar 
investments which Britain sacrificed to 
American buyers between 1939 and 1941, 
to save the free world. The ordinary 
American voter and newspaper - reader 
never grasped what was involved in that 


ago in counting-houses and banking par- 
lours far from the public eye while British 
pilots were hurling back the invincible 
Luftwaffe and British clerks, navvies and 
housewives were patiently and ungrudg- 
ingly enduring the Blitz. Why should 
he have realised it? The ordinary British voter 
did not realise it either. Nowadays, of course, 
the latter is beginning to do so because, as a result 
of that unobtrusive sacrifice, he is hungry and is likely 
soon to be hungrier; because he is shabby; because 
his tired and much-tried wife has to stand perpetually 
in queues (never in human history have so many 
people stood for so long for so little !); because he 


the New 


FROM 1941 


the only American to receive this honour. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and she are starved of all the little amenities and 
pleasures which make the difference between normal 
human content and frustration. Many British, too— 
Iam among them—feel that the technical conditions 
which American statesmen and financiers imposed, 
and with the highest intentions, on Britain in 1945 
as the price of the Loan, have made it unnecessarily 
difficult for the latter to develop her own imperial 
resources and restore her international trade. One 
thing is certain: that only a part of the great sum 
which the Americans generously loaned to Britain 
has actually benefited the people of this country ; 
much has been cancelled out by the rise in American 
prices and the increased sum Britain has had to pay 





° 
A FRIEND OF BRITAIN AND “‘A FRIEND OF JUSTICE, FREEDOM AND TRUTH ”— 


JOHN G. WINANT, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO THE COURT OF ST. JAMES’S 
TO 1946, THE NEWS OF WHOSE DEATH 
ON NOVEMBER 3 HAS SHOCKED AND SADDENED THE PEOPLE OF BRITAIN AND HIS 


MANY FRIENDS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Mr. John Gilbert Winant, United States Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s from 1941-46, shot 
himself at his home in New Hampshire early on the night of November 3. He was fifty-eight. 
It was reported that he had been suffering from “ mental and physical fatigue’’ during the day 
and was in low spirits, but he had continued to work on |his memoirs an 

a second volume of them. Although nominally a Republican in ‘politics, he 
supporter of the ideals which actuated the New 
sacrific negotiated seven and eight years cme Sy itionary Force and commanded one of the first American air squadrons. He 
Social Security Board. 
International 
he was Director. 


vernor of New Hampshire. From 1935-37 he served as first chairman of the 
1937-39, he was Assistant Director of the 
bour Office at Geneva, then, until his appointment as Ambassador to Britain, 
As Ambassador in London his contribution to the Allied victory cannot be 
over-estimated. As a personal friend of Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt he 
part in Anglo-American unity. 


In 1935, and again from 


for American food, oil, tobacco and films; still more, 
owing to the convertibility clauses, has passed to 
America’s customers in other countries and to neutral 
nations who contributed goods to the democratic cause 
on an interest basis while debtor Britain was not only 
contributing goods and human lives gratis but guaran- 
teeing to pay neutral capitalists perpetual interest on 
their own limited contributions. 


IN TRAGIC CIRCUMSTANCES 


just completed 
me a strong 
During World War I. he joined the 


played a vital 
He was created an honorary member of the Order of Merit in 
ear’s Honours of this year and, with the exception of General Eisenhower, was 
Mr. Winant is survived by his wife and three children. 


The moral basis of this contention, of course, rests 
on the righteousness of the cause for which Britain 
was fighting. If one holds, as my American corre- 
spondent apparently holds and as the Russians held 
before they themselves were attacked in 1941, that 
Britain, in taking her stand two years earlier in defence 
of Poland and Europe’s eastern frontiers and in 
refusing Hitler’s olive branch in 1940, was merely 
waging a private war of her own, the justice of my 
thesis disappears. If in pursuit of a purely selfish 
war, or even of a war of mere self-defence, Britain 
sold or mortgaged her future livelihood to buy 
arms from America and other countries, on terms 
however onerous, she has no moral right to squeal 
to-day at those terms or to expect help 
from others who are more fortunate than 
her because they were wise and pacific 
enough to keep out of such a war longer 
than she. The proof of this particular 
pudding, I suggest, is in the eating. My 
American correspondent would be justly 
indignant if I were to say that America 
between December 1941 and August 1945 
was merely fighting a selfish war of self- 
defence, forced upon her by Japanese 
aggression at Pearl Harbour. It was the 
American belief and contention that, in 
fighting, the United States was fighting for 
the freedom and well-being of mankind. 
The Russians, who, too, did not enter the 
war until the Axis attacked them, make 
the same claim. How, if these claims are 
true—and they are—can Britain, who did 
not even wait to be attacked, but, ill-armed 
though she was, went to the rescue of her 
poorer neighbours while Hitler, with his 
blood-stained hands, was proffering her 
his friendship and alliance, how, I say, can 
Britain be accused of fighting the war from 
1939 to 194i on her own account alone ? 
She fought it, without any question, for 
the common cause of mankind, including 
that of the two most powerful nations in 
the world, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, whose frontiers, while they were still 
neutral, were guarded by British blood and 
treasure. Where would Soviet Russia be 
to-day if Britain had not gone to war when 
Hitler began his long-proclaimed eastward 
march in 1939, or if she had not, in that 
fateful year when she stood alone, held the 
Eastern Mediterranean and so guarded 
Russia’s vital Caucasian flank? But for 
Wavell and Andrew Cunningham and thosé 
who fought under them, a German army 
might have stood on the Turkish-Russian 
frontier, within striking distance of the Baku 
oil-wells, even before Germany launched her 
main attack on Russia from the west. And 
where would the United States be to-day if 
Britain had connived at an Axis conquest 
of an isolated Russia and an Axis occupation 
of the French Africa bulge as a bridgehead to 
Latin-America ? As for those non-combat- 
ant allies, like Egypt, who consider that their 
financial contribution to a common war effort 
entitles them to a perpetual tribute at the 
expense of the British taxpayer, where would 
they be to-day had it not been for the sacri- 
fices of Britain when she stood alone? Do 
they suppose that Hitler would have paid 
them interest on the money they had lent 
us to guard their frontiers or have provided 
them with dollars and consumer-goods at 
the expense of the post-war standard of 
living of the German people? Yet that 
is what the rulers of Britain have been 
doing—most honourably, but quixotically— 
at the expense of the British people’s 
present standard of living. Whether the 
principle of usury makes for justice between nation 
and nation in time of peace I will not attempt to deter- 
mine ; no nation has had a greater hand in it, for good 
or bad, than Britain. But it does not seem to do so in 
time of war, when some fight and pay for all, and 
others, finding it more expedient to keep something 
back, elect instead to sell goods or lend money at 
interest to those who are in reality defending them. 
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M.G.B. 2009: DETAILS OF THE FIRST GAS TURBINE NAVAL VESSEL. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, in M.G.B. 2009, BY PERMISSION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
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GAS TURBINE INSTALLATION DIAGRAMMATICALLY EXPLAINED. 


gas drives the turbine which rotates the compressor and also the four-stage power 
the first naval vessel to have a gas turbine installation. The boat has triple turbine which, through a gear-box, drives the central screw. The gear-box has a low- 
screws, the port and starboard shafts being driven by standard-type Packard speed gear-wheel in two halves so arranged that the reduction gearing attached 
1250 S.H.P. petrol motors and the centre shaft by a Metropolitan-Vickers gas to the propeller shaft, when the power is cut off, allows the shaft to rotate by 
turbine of 2500 S.H.P. The plant consists of a compressor driven by a two-stage the trailing of the propeller in the water; it also allows the shaft to be reversed 
turbine—between these is the combustion chamber in which the air is mixed with for going astern. M.G.B. 2009 is in reality a mobile “ test-bench"’ for this type 
Pool gas oil injected in a finely-atomised stream through twenty jets. This explosive of propulsion plant, which may be extensively adopted for small naval craft. 


A REVOLUTIONARY ADVANCE IN MARINE PROPULSION : THE M.V. 
In our issue dated September 13, 1947, we published a photograph of M.G.B. 2009, 
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“EARLY ISLAMIC POTTERY” :—By ARTHUR LANE. 


Te 


““GERMAN PORCELAIN’’: By W. B. HONEY. 


“ENGLISH BLUE AND WHITE PORCELAIN OF THE 18th CENTURY”: By STANLEY W. FISHER.* 


N the history of ceramics as an art all roads lead 
to China, whether we start from Meissen, Bow or 
Baghdad. The Persian pottery which astonished the 
public at Burlington House in 1931 obviously inherited 
(as Mr. Honey says in his Foreword to Mr. Lane’s 
book) “ the traditions of Dynastic Egypt and the 
Ancient East, with their characteristic fondness for 
turquoise-coloured glazes."" But, as Mr. Lane says, 
“the astonishing rise of Islamic pot- 
tery in the ninth century was in fact 
due to the discovery by the court 
that pottery could be an art worth 
encouraging ; and the revelation came 
in the form of porcelain and stone- 
ware imported to Baghdad from the 
Far East."’ The Governor of Khurasan 
“sent as a present to the Caliph 
Harun-al-Rashid ‘twenty pieces of 
Chinese Imperial porcelain (chini 
faghfuri), the like of which had never 
been seen at a Caliph’s court before,’ 
in addition to 2000 other pieces of 
porcelain. A distinction is here drawn 
between the common Chinese export- 
wakes and the finer wares made for 
home consumption —a_ distinction 
familiar to all students of Chinese 
ceramics.”’ It is a depressing thought 
that we to-day should have to speak 
of “the finer English export-wares 
and the common wares made for 
home consumption.”” ‘ From _ the 
ninth century onwards there are many 
further references in Arabic literature 
praising Chinese porcelain, which 
reached Mesopotamia and Egypt 
mainly by the sea-route round India, 
while Persia received it also by direct traffic overland. 
The ‘ apricot-coloured,’ the ‘ cream-coloured ’ and the 
‘mottled ’ varieties are named in order of preference, 
and to judge from archzological finds on early Islamic 





RANKING AMONG THE BEST GERMAN PORCELAIN FIGURES : 
THE FIGURE OF A MINUET DANCER FROM THE HOCHST 
FACTORY AND DATING FROM ABOUT 1755. 


(Berlin Schlossmuseum.) 
The porcelain factory of Héchst-on-the-Main dates from 1750 and was 
begun by Johann aff, of Vienna. It was subsidised by two 
Electors, but began to decline in 1778 and manufacture ceased in 
1798. Héchst in was eventually of very fine quality and 
resembled the best Frankenthal. (/Ilustration reproduced from ‘‘ German 
Porcelain” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber.) 


sites, these seem to be the greenish or brownish 
celadons from Yiieh Chou (resembling in colour the 
grey-green Damascus apricot); the creamy-white 





* “ Early Islamic Pottery.” By Arthur Lane. Illustrated. (Faber 
and Faber ; 21s.) 

“ German Porcelain.” By W. B. Honey, Keeper of the Department 
of Ceramics, Victoria and Albert Museum. Illustrated. (Faber and 
Faber ; 218.) 

“ English Blue and White Porcelain of the 18th Century.” By 
Stanley W. Fisher. Foreword by Bernard Rackham. Illustrated. 
(Batsiord ; two guineas.) 


redolent of art and of culture... .” 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


porcelain; and the green-and-brown-splashed stone- 
ware, all of which were made in the T’ang period 
(A.D. 618-906). Chinese porcelain and stoneware created 
a demand for fine pottery that Islamic craftsmen were 
not slow to exploit, first by imitating the Chinese 
wares and then by adding elaborations of their own.” 

Entire specimens of early Islamic pottery are few. 
The Moslems did not bury vessels with their dead, 





SAUCERS, CUPS AND A TEA-BOWL OF BLUE AND WHITE WORCESTER PORCELAIN, MOULDED IN 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) “ FLUTED,” “ FEATHER" AND “ CHRYSANTHEMUM ”’ PATTERNS: ABOUT 1755-65. 
The Worcester porcelain factory was founded in 1751, the moving spirit being Dr. John Wall, “a successful 


Worcester doctor, a capable chemist, an artist of ability and, moreover, one who had been reared in surroundings 
(Illustration reproduced from “ English Blue and White Porcelain of the 


18th Century’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 


and the Mongols almost obliterated their civilisation 
before themselves embracing Islam. Apparently 
entire pots are more common than real ones: “at 
workshops mainly in Paris missing fragments are 
replaced by pieces from other vessels or made up in 
plaster, and the whole so skilfully over-painted as to 
baffle the most expert eye. Genuine pots are often 
redecorated or given fraudulent ifiscriptions, and in 
this largely unknown field impossible forgeries have 
for a time gained credence.’’ The later wares show 
an amazing wealth of elaborate decoration. Much of 
it is purely geometrical: but the puritanical Moslem 
bias (there is no clear Koranic injunction) against the 
representation of living creatures was little evident 
in the palaces of the Caliphs. Visitors to the Burling- 
ton House show may remember the almost painfully 
recurrent motif of the wild beast burying its fangs in 
the neck of antelope and gazelle, and the portraits in 
paintings and manuscripts. Here, on the pots, there 
are plenty of beasts, and “ Thou ”’ is no more over- 
looked than she is in Persian poetry. 

We are reminded in this admirable book that these 
wares ‘‘ were made where men were reading Plato, 
Aristotle and Galen, in times when most Europeans 
thought these writers were legendary oriental magicians. 
The West is once more conscious of its past, and the 
great cities of the East lie ruined ; but we have from 
them these worn tokens to arouse a sense of vicissitude.” 
The four illustrations in colour, as compared with the 
monochrome illustrations, make one regret once more 
that an age which has brought colour-reproduction so 
near to perfection is unable, economically, to make 
more use of it. 

In eighteenth-century Germany, as in ancient 
Baghdad, the production of fine ceramics was the 
hobby, sometimes almost the passion, of princely 
patrons, and the impetus again came from China. 
The Meissen factory, the mother of many such, was 
founded in 1710, after local scientists had discovered 
the secret or “‘ arcanum” of making porcelain: the 
others were started by travelling “‘ arcanists "’ revealing 
the secret. The porcelain made in Germany was 
almost always hard paste, true porcelain of Chinese 
type: soft paste, with its admixture of glass, was 
not made in Germany, with negligible exceptions. 
The German art in its prime flourished for two genera- 
tions : German manufacture, on a wholesale scale, of 
imitations and debased work, continued throughout 
the nineteenth century ; in our own day there has 
been a certain revival. The charm of the best work 
has long been crystallised in the phrase “ As dainty 
as a Dresden shepherdess.’’ Mr. Honey, a connoisseur 
of the greatest porcelain, can go no farther in its 
defence than saying, “Collectors of this delightful 
nonsense [which frequently took the form of ‘ objects 
often entirely useless, wrought with the most fantastic 


and futile elaboration ’’] will feel no need for its 
defence.”” He gives an outline history of all the chief 
factories, with lists of marks and a bibliography, and 
his illustrated examples, largely drawn from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, give a good idea of the 
range and character of the various wares, of coffee- 
pots, plates and tureens, as well as of the jars stuck 
all over with flowers, and the pretty or grotesque 
figures which produced a large pro- 
geny of “‘ nonsense ’’ by no means so 
‘* delightful.’’ Meissen dominates the 
scene: but to some tastes the products 
of Du Paquier’s factory at Vienna 
and especially of Nymphenburg, have 
surpassing qualities of elegant 
strength. ‘ 
Mr. Honey refers to the eighteenth 
century as “‘a period of artificial 
luxury and sophistication.”” This 
aspect of it is not dominant in 
Mr. Fisher’s book about English 
blue-and-white. He stoutly remarks: 
“Blue and white porcelain quite 
erroneously and incomprehensibly 
has been pushed back too far in 
all works on porcelain, and it is 
high time that it was brought to 
the front for an honest and deserved 
appreciation. That it has charm and 
beauty is undeniable ; it ‘ marries’ 
with any decorative scheme, old or 
new ; and its progress visualises the 
unfolding of home-history itself. It 
is utilitarian. It exhales humanity. 
It is unobtrusive—it speaks quietly 
though insistently, but does not 
shout.”” It goes, in fact, with the 
best English eighteenth-century furniture and plate. 
He illustrates specimens from Bow, Chelsea, 
Lowestoft, Derby, Worcester, Caughley, Liverpool 
and elsewhere ; most of them Chinese in adornment, 
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A FINE EXAMPLE OF EARLY ISLAMIC POTTERY: A LUSTRE- 
PAINTED JUG FROM THE SULTANABAD DISTRICT OF PERSIA 
(THIRTEENTH CENTURY). 
(From the Kelekian Collection.) 
Lustre-painting of pottery had been the chosen medium of a school of 
Egyptian potters and the decline of this school seems to coincide with 
the rise of lustre-painting in Persia and Northern Mesopotamia. It is 
possible that this was due to the migration of the Egyptian potters, 
who took their secrets with them. (/Ilustration reproduced from “ Early 
Islamic Pottery" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs, Faber and Faber.) 
but with a strong English strain in design; and he 
gives lists of marks. 

His book is primarily meant for the beginner at 
collecting. What one man can do is made clear by the 
fact that almost all his illustrations are drawn from 
specimens in his own collection. Here is a good field 
for the novice, especially if he is not rich. And from 
the three books together the novice could get a fair 
technical grounding as to processes of manufacture, 
pastes and glazes, and baking and painting. If the book 
wins the popularity it deserves, blue-and-white will soon 
be much more difficult to come by than it is now. 
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RUS IN URBE: FOOD PRODUCTION FEATURED IN THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 
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(ABOVE) “ THE COUNTRY COMES TO 
THE CITY”—IN THE PAGEANTRY 
OF THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW: A 
KESWICK SHEPHERD WITH HIS 
DOGS, AND SOME SHEEP, RIDING 
ALONG FLEET STREET. 


IN . STRIKING CONTRAST WITH THE OXEN OF OLD (ABOVE, 
RIGHT) : A PROCESSION OF TRACTORS, DRIVEN BY LAND ARMY 
GIRLS, IN THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW, ON LUDGATE HILL, 


AN ASPECT OF THE COUNTRYSIDE WHICH THE COCKNEY KNOWS WELL: A MINIATURE 
OAST-HOUSE AND HOP GARDEN-—-A POPULAR TABLEAU IN THE SHOW. 


The Lord Mayor’s Show which, on November 10, ushered in the year of office of Sir 
Frederick Wells, brought a new theme and, as things turned out, an unscheduled 
topicality to a time-honoured ceremony. Its theme was “ The Country Comes to 
the City,” and all the nineteen tableaux displayed various aspects of agriculture in 
this country, from the ox-ploughs of old to the tractors of to-day. - The topicality 
was supplied by the week-end’s introduction of potato rationing, which in consequence 
drew all eyes to the noble wagon of scrubbed and shining potatoes drawn by a 
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RIDING IN HIS STATE COACH, DRAWN BY SIX HORSES, 
THE NEW LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, SIR FREDERICK 
WELLS, LEAVING THE LAW COURTS AFTER BEING SWORN-IN. 


39 


(ABOVE) RECALLING TH 
DAYS WHEN THE w 
BRITAIN’S CHIEF UG 
ANIMAL: AN ENGLISHMA 
OF OLD WITH AN OX-PLOUG 
IN THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 











A STIRRING—AND UNUSUAL—SIGHT FOR TOWNSMEN’S EYES: 
A MOBILE EGG-GRADING STATION IN A LORD MAYOR'S SHOW 
WHICH BROUGHT THE COUNTRYSIDE INTO THE CITY. 
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A TABLEAU THAT GAINED AN UNSOUGHT TOPICALITY FROM THE INTRODUCTION OF POTATO 


RATIONING: POTATOES, SCRUBBED, GARNISHED AND DRAWN BY FOUR SUFFOLK PUNCHES. 


magnificent team of four Suffolk Punches, all prize-winners from Lincoln Show. The 
Lord Mayor was drawn in the famous golden State coach and the band of the 
Grenadier Guards headed the procession, which included, besides the tableaux, pike- 
men of the Honourable Artillery Company in their scarlet uniforms and gleaming 
armour, the King’s Troop of the Royal Horse Artillery, pipers of the Irish Guards and 
massed standards of the British Legion, Metropolitan area. For the first time since 
1939 the mounted bands of the Household Cavalry rode in their State dress. 
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THE KING LEADS THE NATION IN HONOURING THE DEAD OF 
AN ACT OF COMMEMORATION IN 


A FESTIVAL OF REMEMBRANCE; AND 


COMMEMORATING WITH HIS SUBJECTS THE BRITISH DEAD OF TWO WORLD WARS: HIS MAJESTY THE 
KING AT THE CENOTAPH CEREMONY WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND LIEUTENANT PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN, R.N. 


MEMBERS OF THE ROVAL FAMILY ON A BALCONY OF THE HOME OFFICE, FROM WHICH THEY WATCHED THE 
CEREMONY OF REMEMBRANCE: (FROM L. TO R.) PRINCESS MARGARET, H.M. THE QUEEN, PRINCESS MARIE 
LOUISE, THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND QUEEN MARY. 


N November 8 the British Legion held its annual Festival of Remembrance at the Albert Hall. 
The King and Queen, Princess Eljzabeth, Princess Margaret and Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, R.N., 

were present to watch displays by the three Services and to take part in an impressive final 
act of remembrance led by the Dean of Chichester. On November 9, Remembrance Day, his Majesty 
led the nation in honouring the fallen in two World Wars at the Cenotaph in Whitehall. Behind 
the King at the Cenotaph stood Princess Elizabeth in A.T.S. uniform, and Lieutenant Philip Mount- 
batten, R.N., appearing together at a public function for the last time before their marriage on 
(Continued opposite. 


THE FOCAL POINT OF A NATION’S MEMORIES OF ITS WAR DEAD ON REMEMBRANCE 
ON NOVEMBER 9, IN WHICH PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY GROUP AT THE CEREMONY OF REMEMBRANCE AT THE CENOTAPH: (FROM L. TO R., 
FRONT ROW) MR. CHUTER EDE; LORD ADDISON; MR. H. MORRISON ; COLONEL CLIFTON BROWN, SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; LORD JOWITT; MR. A. EDEN (REPRESENTING MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL) ; 
MR. C. ATTLEE, THE PRIME MINISTER; (BACK ROW, L. TO R.) MR. A. HENDERSON; MR. E. SHINWELL ; 
LORD HALL; MR. G. TOMLINSON; MR. J. H. WILSON+ MR. A. BEVAN; AND MR, P. J. NOEL-BAKER, 


Ls ee 


en. 
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THE BRITISH LEGION’S FESTIVAL OF REMEMBRANCE AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ON NOVEMBER 8: 


A VIEW OF THE FINAL ACT OF REMEMBRANCE LED BY THE DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 
Continued.) 


November 20. Detachments from each of the three Services lined the enclosure round the Cenotaph, 
and within the enclosure were the massed bands of the Brigade of Guards, trumpeters of the Royal 
Air Force and buglers of the Royal Marines. At the close of the Two Minutes Silence, Last Post 

‘ was sounded and the King then laid a wreath of poppies on the Cenotaph, to be followed by Princess 

DAY : A VIEW OF THE CEREMONY OF REMEMBRANCE AT THE CENOTAPH IN WHITEHALL, Elizabeth and Lord Claud Hamilton, who laid a wreath on the Cenotaph on behalf of Queen Mary 
who, with other members of the Royal family, watched the ceremony from a balcony of the Home 
Office. Among the group of Parliamentary representatives was Mr. Eden, who represented Mr. Churchill. 


AND LIEUTENANT PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN, R.N., TOOK PART. 
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T the end of October Count Sforza, 
Foreign Minister of the Italian’Republic, 

visited London for a series of talks with 
Mr. Bevin. The effect of these conversations 
was to set Italy a stage further forward on 
the path to normal peacetime relations with 
this country, and at the same time to record 
at least a partial return to the conditions of 
former friendship. Italy advances from the 
situation of an enemy defeated in war towards 
that of an equal and a friend, though it cannot be held 
that she has yet wholiy regained that position. Count 
Sforza is the first Italian Foreign Minister to visit this 
country and to be officially received by the British Govern- 
ment since the end of the war. It was announced on the 
conclusion of the talks that they had comprehended inter- 
national affairs in general as well as the particular and 
material relations of the two courtriés: It-~cannot be 
doubted that strategic questions, particularly as regards 
the Mediterranean, came within their purview, though 
the deliberate destruction of part of Italy’s naval material, 
to which I shall allude later, would, in itself, make it clear 
that Britain is not seeking a strategic partner or ally in 
Italy. The terms of the Peace Treaty concern other 
nations besides ourselves, and we have no intention or desire 
to infringe them. Yet it is of interest to note the phrase 
in the official communiqué that Mr. Bevin and Count 
Sforza “‘ found themselves in close agreement in their dis- 
cussions on international affairs in general.” These words 
cannot be taken as merely 
formal,/‘since there was no . 
necessity to include them ie. Ape 
as a preface to the material ~~ %, 
agreement reached. eae 

The points of this material 
agreement are as follows. 
In the first place, 2 new 
treaty of commerce and 
navigation between the two 
countries is to be negotiated. 
Secondly, the existing Anglo- 
Italian Standing Economic 
Committee is to be given 
wider scope in dealing with 
economic and financial 
matters of common concern. 
This will approximate it to 
the Anglo-French Economic 
Committee, which previously 
possessed much more _ The Foreign 
initiative. Thirdly, it is Peace Tresty 
proposed to create an Anglo- 
Italian Cultural Convention 
to provide for cultural exchanges, of which the 
most important will be exchanges of teachers, 
students, and research workers. An aviation 
agreement is to be negotiated to cover reciprocal 
air services between the two countries. An agree- 
ment will be concluded for the abolition of visas 
for subjects of either State travelling in each 
other's countries. The subject of coal was also 
discussed, but .was not the subject of an agree- 
ment so much as of aspirations because, 
unfortunately, the circumstances of coal pro- 
duction in Great Britain are not such as to lend 
themselves to confident undertakings. It is 
hoped to resume some exportation of coal after 
next April, and if that occurs a proportion of 
the export will go to Italy, which is greatly 
in need of it. One may hope that the Italians 
do not base extravagant hopes on this pro- 
visional promise because, if so, they are destined 
to disappointment. 

All these measures are intended to draw 
the two countries closer together economically, 
culturally, and socially. One other result of 
the talks stands rather apart 
from the rest and represents 
an effort to restore Italy's 
amour propre and spare her 
what is now considered to 
be needless humiliation. It 
is put as follows: “His 
Majesty’s Government have 
decided that the naval vessels 
allocated to them under the 
Peace Treaty and the Four- 
Power Naval Protocol of 
February 10, 1947, with the 
exception of a few minor 
vessels, shall be left in 
possession of the Italian 
Government to be dealt with 
in accordance with Article 2(b) 
of the naval protocol which 
provides for certain categories 
of vessels to be scrapped or 
sunk.” . What it amounts to 
is that Britain is following 
the example of the United 
States in permitting the Italians themselves to sink or 
scrap the warships condemned—and it must be said, 
rightly condemned—under the punitive clauses of the 
treaty. This makes no material difference, but it does 
place Italy in a position of more authority in her own 
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BELIEVED TO BE 
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of the Italian Navy. 20 ae 
time of writing, but it is, 


should be the forerunner of more friendly relations. 
From 1892 until the First World War Italy was a 


INCLUDED AMONG 


is believed nat the modern battleship Vittorio Veneto is one of them. 
scrapped, but Italy will be spared the humiliation of handing them over to the Allies, 


BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN ALLOTTED TO THE U-.S.S.R. 


ITALY: THE 23,622-TON ITALIAN BATTLESHIP GIULIO CESARE, WHICH WAS 


believed that the ne batiehip a italia had been allotted to the United 


during the years 1940-43, her sister-ship Vittorio Veneto received seven torpedo h 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
BRITAIN AND ITALY DRAW A STEP CLOSER. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


dislike of the alliance was not only political, but also a 
reflection of a general dislike for the German traditionally 
held by the Italian—often mingled with a strong though 
unwilling respect. Before war broke out the German 
General Staff was inclined to leave her out of its calcu- 
lations, though railway trains were duly provided to carry 
italian troops toGermany. They did not entrain, and Italy 
remained neutral for a short period, then entering the war 
as the ally of Britain, France, and Russia. She has been 
taunted with having “rushed to the assistance of the 
victor,” but this accusation, justly made in 1940, was 
unfounded in May 1915, because at that time the pros- 
pects of the alliance which Italy joined appeared far from 
good, It is true to say that the offers made to her by the 


Allies in the secret Treaty of London were far higher than 
anything she could have obtained from Germany and 
Austria, her former partners. But it is also only just to say 
that the Chamber, dominated by the “ neutralist ” Giolitti 
and his following, was carried into the war by a genuine 





THE SHIPS OF THE 





COMPLETED IN 1913 AND REBUILT IN 1933-37. 





BELIEVED TO BE INCLUDED AMONG THE SHIPS OF THE ITALIAN NAVY ALLOTTED TO THE UNITED STATES: 
THE 38,427-TON BATTLESHIP /74LI4 (EX-LITTORIO), WHICH WAS COMPLETED IN 1940. 
On October 4 Count Sforza eoneupagt © on the United cay had decided to renounce her rights under the Peace Treaty to a 


mes of the be left in Italian hands for scra 


tates. 


wave of idealism in the country, which knew nothing of 
the Treaty of London. It was to be long before Italy again 
allowed herself to be actuated by such generous sentiments. 

Italy considered herself to have been badly treated in 
the peace settlement, though her gains were considerable 
and her disappointments were mainly due to the fact that 
no such carving-up of Turkey as had been anticipated took 
place. On the whole, however, her relations with Britain 
remained friendly even after the rise of Fascism, and those 
with France began to deteriorate while the British and 
Italian Governments were still on good terms. It was, 
above all, the Abyssinian War which caused the split. Yet 
even then there was no reason why Italy should enter the 
Second World War. Many leading Fascists in whose 
favour there is little else to be said, Ciano, for example, 
were most anxious to keep her out. And, ironically enough, 
so was Hitler, who realised that, though Italy’s situation 


ITALIAN NAVY ALLOTTED TO GREAT BRITAIN: 
THE 38,216-TON BATTLESHIP VITTORIO VENETO, A SISTER-SHIP OF ITALIA. 


announced on October 31 that Britain had decided to renounce, with a few small exceptions, her rights under the 
to a share of the Italian Navy. At the time of — the names of the ships concerned have not been revealed, but it 
Under the terms of the Peace Treaty the ships must be 


UNDER THE PEACE TREATY 


share 
ing have not been published up to the 
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in the Mediterranean was of great strategic 
importance, a war alliance would cause a drain 
upon German resources for which Italian co- 
operation would not compensate. And indeed 
this was one of the factors which actually 
brought Italy into the war, since Mussolini was 
deeply affronted by Hitler’s clearly expressed 
desire that she should keep out, and this 
sentiment acted as a spur to his ambitious and 
jealous spirit. He was anxious that Italy, 
having shown the road to dictatorship to Germany, should 
prove that she also could excel in modern warfare against 
Europeans, though he waited to strike until France, 
Germany’s chief land opponent in that time, had been 
reduced to a state of helplessness. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
conversations between Mr. Bevin and Count Sforza. A 
new treaty of commerce and navigation is desirable, but 
the lack of it has not been an obstacle to trade, and its 
signature is unlikely to provide a great stimulus. What is 
required is that each country should produce the goods to 
export to the other. The abolition of visas can have 
little real significance while travel, except on official 
business, is prevented by currency restrictions. I have 
spoken already of the small likelihood of appreciable 
supplies of coal being exported from this country to Italy. 
Yet these measures or aspirations are steps towards 
co-operation and friendship between the two countries, 
and as such are worthy of welcome. The desire for closer 
relations is genuine in this 
country, though it would 
be affectation to pretend 
that there is great popular 
enthusiasm for it, and_ all 
the signs point to its being 
equally genuine in Italy. 
There is little affinity between 
the two peoples, but all 
through the latter half of the 
last century, and for the first 
quarter of this, there was 
warm sympathy, and it is to 
be hoped that gradually that 
sentiment “will be restored. 

Sooner or later the fate 
of the former Italian colonies 
will have to be decided. 
Britain necessarily takes a 
keener interest in those of 
North than in those of East 
Africa because of their greater 
strategic importance and their 
influence upon the freedom 
of Mediterranean waters. It would be a heavy 
handicap to Britain in her task of the defence 
of the Commonwealth if, as occurred in the 
last war, the southern shore of the central 
Mediterranean were to be in the hands of an 
unfriendly or actively hostile State. Where 
the province of Cyrenaica is concerned, it 
would be unrealistic on the part of the Italians 
to expect its return. The Italian settlers have 
been expelled, and if they returned, could not 
now be protected from the natives except by 
means of a very large garrison and the con- 
stant threat of reprisals. British pledges to 
the Senussi would, in any case, preclude us 
from giving assent. The sect suffered persecu- 
tion from the Italians in Cyrenaica after the 
First World War after it had been defeated 
almost entirely by British efforts, though with 
some Italian assistance, and its head was 
forced to seek refuge in Egypt. It is to be 
feared that Cyrenaica will become a pawn in 
international rivalries, and that its future will 
not be settled easily. Here it suffices to say 
that, according to present 
indications, Britain will seek 
a trusteeship and to express 
the belief that while such a 
result would be in accord with 
our strategic interests—call 
them even selfish interests, if 
desired—it would also further 
the welfare of the country. 

The case of Tripolitania is 
different. Here the Italians, 
originally much more 
numerous than in Cyrenaica 
and augmented in numbers 
by families who have fied 
from that province, are 
self-supporting and on better 
terms with the natives. There 
is some hope that Italy 
may be entrusted with the 
future of Tripolitania,‘ pro- 
vided that she recognises 
the new conceptions of the 
tutelage of peoples in a 
primitive stage of civilisation. Various complications 
remain to be faced. The first, which concerns other regions 
besides Tripolitania, is the growth of Arab nationalism, 
which is very marked in Tunisia and Algeria. Then it 
would be of interest to know whether Communism is to 
become the dominant factor in Italy, and if so whether 
it is likely to be an article of colonial export. Hitherto 
it has scarcely touched the Arab world, but its impact 
upon it might have some astonishing results. In inter- 
national affairs, however, it is possible to look too far 
ahead, praiseworthy as foresight is in general. It cannot 
be doubted that the course followed by Mr. Bevin and the 
visit of Count Sforza represent immediate and welcome 
progress, and that the time is ripe for Britain and Italy 
to enter upon a fresh phase in their relationships. It would 
be too much to expect us to forget the past and unwise for 
Italy to do so, but the past need not create an eternal barrier. 


This ¥~ 4 —— three torpedo 
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THE WEEK IN ENGLAND: NEWS PICTURES FROM LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 





OIL-BORING IN LONDON: A DERRICK AT WILLESDEN, WHICH IS PART OF AN OPERATION 
TO EXPLORE THE UNTAPPED OIL RESOURCES OF ENGLAND. 


The O-ft. derrick --_ Gibbons Road Recreation pent Wiesien. ing -ge Londen, by Rw 
A MASTERPIECE OF THE CONFECTIONER'S ART: ONE OF THE WEDDING CAKES WHICH fo tageacale production in London, it is one of a series of bores to provide information about oll strata in a 
WILL GRACE THE RECEPTION FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S WEDDING ON NOVEMBER 20. belt which runs roughly from the Bristol Channel to the Essex coast. The Willesden site was chosen because 
As reported in our last issue, a number of wedding cakes will be at the Buckingham Palace @ laundry, boring for water in this district in 1912, found t se 

reception following the marriage of the Princess to Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, R.N. The 
one we show above was made, from ingredients from all Commonwealth countries, by Messrs ' 
Peek, Frean and Co. Among the many panels are portrayed the Princess’s Arms, Glamis Castle, 

St George’s Chapel, Windsor, H.M.S. Vanguard, and the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 





4 





A STRIKE WHICH DELAYED THE QUEEN MARY'S SAILING FOR TWENTY-FIVE HOURS: AN INFERNO OF FLAMES, FUMES AND MOLTEN RUBBER: N.F.S. MEN DIRECTING WATER 
CREW MEMBERS, INCLUDING CHEFS AND STEWARDS, WALKING OFF ON NOVEMBER 4. ON THE BLAZING RUBBER DUMP AT ISLINGTON, WHERE FIRE BROKE OUT ON NOVEMBER 3. 
On November 4 about 200 seamen, including members of the engine-room and deck staffs of the A week after the rubber-dump blaze at Barking (reported in our last issue), fire broke out in a Govern- 
Queen Mary, decided to support men on Merseyside by unofficial strike action. Numerous meetings ment rubber dump in the cattle market at Islington. Fanned by a strong wind, the flames spread rapidly 
were held at the dockside at Southampton, and the liner, which was due to sail at 3 p.m. on and streams of molten rubber flowed down neighbouring streets. Following a general call for help, forty 
November 5, missed the tide while negotiations were still going on. It was later learnt that the Mersey pumps were brought into action, with others standing by. The market, which lies off the Caledonian 


strikers had gone back to work and on November 6 the Queen Mary sailed with a full complement. Road, consists mainly of pens and most of the buildings were stacked with old tyres and surplus rubber. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


nun A COUP DkTAT IN SIAM: 
FRANCE ; 
BAO-DAI, 


“THE EX-EMPRESS OF ANNAM IN 
WIFE OF THE FORMER EMPEROR, 
WITH HER SON, BAO-LONG. 
The ex-Empress of Annam, wife of Bao-Dai, 
peror of Annam, Indo-China, arrived at Marignane Ai 


former Em- 
rt, 


suyvunovuncennnvenvennenscoveneney 


FIELD MARSHAL PIBUL SONGKRAM (RIGHT), 


WHO HAS OVERTHROWN THE GOVERNMENT 
OLD KING PHUMIBOL ADULDET (LEFT). 


Siamese Army units, under Field Marshal Pibul 
Siamese Government in a coup d'état in Bangkok on 


oveavenenuennagnenanten 


VMN NMENNUNN NTN HNN vuyunesuuyausennnenunvsaguavennnayen 


REUNITED WITH HIS SON M. MIKOLAJCZYK 
WITH MARJAN (LEFT) IN THEIR GARDEN AT 
KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 

- Mikolajczyk, leader of the Polish Peasant Party, arrived 

n England on November 3 after escaping from Poland. 


OF THE’ NINETEEN-YEAR- 


kram, seized control of the 
lovember 9. The Japanese 
le 


Marseilles, on November 2, en route for Cannes. Our photo- 


eraph shows her with her son, a King Bao-Dai 
succeeded 


Laaaaors ceenepnonnenne enn tes 


ee \ when the Jap 


made Field Marshal Pibul Songkram Prime Minister of Siam during the war. 

declared war on the Allies in 1942. After the Japanese defeat he was arrested for 

war crimes, but released when an Allied court decided that the Siamese War Crimes 

Act could not be made retroactive. At the time of writing the whereabouts of 

King Phumibol Aduldet and other members of his ernment is not known. 

Phumibol became ruler in June 1946, after the death of his brother, King Ananda 
Mahidol, in mysterious circumstances, 


His wife stayed behind in England when hen he went out to 
Warsaw to join the Polish Government of National Unity 


olueeunscnuastnnne son ea nMR AANA ANSARI om 
\ 





\ anese capitulated 
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SIR GEORGE yen 
Died on November 7, aged seventy- 
eight. Director of the ‘Daily Mail and 
General Trust Ltd., and the Angio- 
egy = Development Co. Ltd. 
Chairman, Amalgamated Press Ltd., 
sae Managi director, Asso- 
ciated Newspapers Ltd., 1927. Vice- 
Chairman 











SIR MAUNG GYEE. 
Recently arrived in this country to 
take up his appointment as High 
Commissioner for Burma. Nominated 
to the Senate and elected President, 
1937. Counsellor to the Governor, 
1940. Appointed to the Executive 
Council as Minister for Public Works 

ant Rehabilitation. 1946. 


THE FUNERAL OF MR. JOHN G. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH AT CONCORD. 


\ sympathy from all over the world. 


THE RESPONSE TO 
LORD WOOLTON, CHAIRMAN OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY, OPENING MAIL AT THE 
CONSERVATIVE CENTRAL OFFICE IN LONDON. 

The Conservative Party, ir sweeping gains in the municipal elections, are hoping 

wide response to is Py Woolton’s spoon & for soe 000,000. The municipal elections 
ued in 643 Conservative gains and 18 cotges } Labour gatnes & and lost 
ts the Scottish elections the Labour Party lost 78 seats and gained | 


avail 
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WINANT: 
THE COFFIN BEING BORNE UP THE AISLE OF 


Mr. John G. Winant was buried on November 5 at Concord, New Hampshire, after a simple funeral service in St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, of which he Was a member. Only one of his three children, 
America at present, and he attended the service with his mother and his wife. 
A photograph of the late Mr. 

1941-46, bese on page 536 of this issue. 


t 


cE APPEAL FOR A CONSERVATIVE ‘FIGHTING FUND oF £1, 000,000 : 


' 


John G. Winant, United States Ambassador to Britain from 
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N LORD MOTTISTONE. 

\ Died on November 7, aged seventy- 
nine. Lord Lieut. of Hampshire and 
1.0.W. since 1918, Chairman of the 
National Savings Siena, 1926-43. 

Long known as Major-General “ Jack”’ 
Seely, he was a gallant figure in war 
and politics ; his love of adventure and 
great courage characterised his life. 


1) UO LUN NRUROADERURAROERO NENA weannneninenitl 








sovennnannane rier 


SIR ARTHUR “STANLEY. 
Died on November 4, aged seventy- 
seven. The third son of the 
sixteenth Earl of Derby, his work 
for the sick and wounded extended 
over almost forty years. Treasurer 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 1917-43. 
Chairman of the British Red Cross 

Society, 1914-43. 


ARRIVING FOR THE FUNERAL’ SERVICE: 
MRS. WINANT WITH HER SON, MR. JOHN 
G. WINANT, JUNR., AND HIS WIFE. 


r. John G. Winant, Junr., is in 
Mr. Winant’ 's family received messages of 


OMA AOANNALUAGNANNAULONLEOLADELON NA: AUOUAOENLOUNURANBRORUNDENNG NL) Q 00 " 


erent 
THE RECEPTION AT THE SOVIET EMBASSY IN LONDON IN CELEBRATION OF THE 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION: MR. LEWIS DOUGLAS, 
cae nian xX wang rare 5 (RIGHT), WITH MR. AND MRS. ZARUBIN. 

viet bassador in London, Mr. Zarubin, held a reception at the Soviet Embassy on November 7 
in celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of the Bolshevist revolution. Mr. Bevin was among the 
Ministers who were present. Mr. Lewis Douglas, who was at the reception, has since 
to Weehineten to help in the preparation oft material for the Marshal Pus. 
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ANCIENT LAW COURT; MODERN INGENUITY ; 
AND A RECORD OLYMPIA DOG SHOW. 


A WRECKED COACH HANGING OVER THE RAILWAY ARCHES AFTER THE COLLISION BETWEEN 
A BLACKFRIARS-WIMBLEDON ELECTRIC TRAIN AND A STEAM TRAIN FROM RAMSGATE TO 
VICTORIA AT HERNE HILL IN THE THICK FOG OF NOVEMBER 6. ONE PERSON WAS KILLED. 





PAYING 5S. FOR FORTY-TWO MINES 
AWARDED TO HIM BY THE ANCIENT 
BARMOTE MINING COURT OF 
DERBYSHIRE : MR. H. HARDY, WITH 
THE JUDGE (BARMASTER) AND 
GRAND JURY. UNWORKED DERBY- 
SHIRE LEAD MINES MAY BE 
CLAIMED FROM THE OWNER BY AN 
ANCIENT DERBYSHIRE LAW AD- 
MINISTERED BY THE BARMO 

COURT, WHICH SITS ONCE A YEAR. 


~ 


THE DOG SHOW AT OLYMPIA ON NOVEMBER 5, ORGANISED BY THE LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION, AT WHICH ALL RECORDS WERE BROKEN WITH AN ENTRY OF 


3000, REPRESENTING EIGHTY BREEDS: A GENERAL VIE THE LARGEST ENTRY FOR ANY ONE BREED WAS 324 FOR SMOOTH-HAIRED DACHSHUNDS. 


SHOWING THE BARGE WITH THE U.S. ARMY TUGS ON BOARD IN SPECIAL CRADLES, AFTER 


AN INGENIOUS METHOD OF SOLVING A SEA TRANSPORT PROBLEM: SINKING A BARGE AND 
A DRY DOCK IN ORDER TO FLOAT FORMER U.S. ARMY TUGS INTO SPECIAL CRADLES ON BOARD. BOTH BARGE AND DRY DOCK HAD BEEN RAISED ABOVE WATER-LEVEL AGAIN. 
A remarkably ingenious method was employed for the transport of six 170-ft. former U.S. Army tugs floating dry-dock in Seattle, and both barge and dry dock sunk, so that the tugs could be floated 
from Victoria, British Columbia, to new owners in Buenos Aires, Anyentian, a journey which, in the on board. raismg both dry dock and barge, the tugs rested on specially prepared cradles as 


ordinary way, would have entailed a complex towing operation. large barge was placed in a illustrated. Unloading on arrival was arranged in the same way. 
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WHERE TRIBAL 
RAIDING HAS 
THREATENED TO 
ASSUME THE 
PROPORTIONS 
OF CIVIL WAR: 


A BLAZING VILLAGE 
IN 
N.-W. KASHMIR. 


Y the end of the first week 

of November a good deal 

of the impetus of the raiding 
tribesmen, who at one time 
seemed on the point of cap- 
turing Srinagar, the capital of 
Kashmir, had been dissipated. 
The Indian Forces in Kashmir 
and Jammu had been rein- 
forced, quite considerably by 
air, to the strength of a division, 
supported by two troops of 
armoured cars, two troops of 
25-pounders, and some moun- 
tain artillery; and it was 
becoming apparent that the 
tribesmen’s leaders were not 
strong enough to restrain their 
men from dispersing in search 
of loot. On November 8 it was 
reported that Indian troops 
had captured Baramulah and 
were pursuing the tribesmen 
westward. It was at Bara- 
mulah that the tribesmen 
attacked a convent on 
October 27 and killed, accord- 
ing to reports, the assistant- 
Mother Superior and two British 
subjects, Colonel and Mrs. Dykes. 
After the relief, seven nuns of a 
Roman Catholic order, twenty- 
three children, two priests and 
members of the convent staff 
were evacuated to Rawalpindi. 
The convent was attacked, it is 
now stated, by Mahsuds and 
later converted into a vehicle 
park by the raiders, so coming 
under the fire of Indian air- 
craft. The nuns, elderly French, 
Belgian and Italian women, 
attended to the wounds of the 
tribesmen and were so pro- 
bably responsible for saving 
the lives of the children. With 
the increased knowledge re- 
cently gained, it is now esti- 
mated that about ten thousand 
tribesmen broke out of their 
tribal territories into the Vale 
of Kashmir. They were well 
armed and well trained, but 
there is no evidence that they 
have been assisted or organised 
by another country. The cor- 
respondent of The Times wrote 
in his despatch of November 9: 
** The bitter accusations directed 
against Pakistan by the Indian 
leaders are considered by senior 
military officers to be unfair. 
That the raiders crossed Pakis- 
tan territory there can be no 
doubt, but the forces of 
Pakistan, which have yet to be 
formed into fighting formations, 
were insufficient to stem such 
a large incursion. If the 
attempt had been made, the 
raiders might well have changed 
the direction of their attack 
and ravaged the settled dis- 
tricts of the North-West 

Frontier Province.” 
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THE KING OPENS A RESERVOIR; 


\OVERENOUUANURNUURAU ARAL GAMNAVARTANY 


THE VARIETY COMMAND 


‘G00 UER0 AE NMRABRUNASRUNLTDAURAALAUAUN URRY ADRUARNUAAULLUADRUDALALANUNUMIANED ott 04 AURALEDURAREANNGDANERRUDURRBUURRATANRDARDHRDARADELUALUAALATEALLLA AG 


exeaneat: ken SAU nc AUN UUROSCURUA NAL 


fi 





sovuyyuuuesuananananne peg enOUNMENUE NENT UOMMAAMROMURMNANTT A aUaMT AARNE TET RANT ENR AAT 
A PANORAMIC VIEW 
THE KING ON 


VOU ERa tT yet 
SUGGESTING A MOTOR-RACING TRACK: 
AT STAINES, OPENED AND NAMED BY 


\VUQUNALANRUOAEENEA LAC ULURAUTUROUALAMLONESUAENAROMUURNLANEOUALOANOUALUANNGRLUALLARLUNUALNLGULENLATLURUURURLELRNURDERURTEANRRERERURLUHLAUAUALALG DERE UURLURLANRUARRDTERR RUAN UU RAAURRLRNARAAAYE 








OVEN UENANUUNNTT UT EHTNAT EAE ETT TENT NNATT TTT UNH E I TRENNM UNH ERTTTETNTANaTUHTTTTUHATTTUTTTTANTTURTN ATTA TT TANT TTT YETTA 
AFTER INSPECTING THE OUTLET TOWER, OVER A MILE 

THEIR MAJESTIES BEFORE THE OFFICIAL OPENING, 

yeu angnneaea ett  HUAUUNnNsteNUNeeNMAeOUANAANUNENNRRRREHERARAULUUUETANRERRANALOUEAN DENNOU EUENAAMMUAUU ANTENA UURREATIEGADNN TEU S AUNT NNN *oG0NUGLUOUUGNARNARAARAAYLOGLL.AUOUUEUUUNU84N UY ULAUUURUQUNENEDEUNRALAMULULLUAUUUDANRBANULRAAAAAOALLUNLNAARAAMQUMUUDUUDNRARNDAA LEAT UALRRTAAUEAUAUAU ROUT 


onan : 
IN THE PAVILION FROM WHICH THE KING SENT AN ELECTRIC SIGNAL TO A WAITING ENGINEER y 


‘ 
TO START THE FLOW OF WATER: THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW RESERVOIR. 





“SER ae Gs ss CTE 


VNEMYENY 0. VNUUTAANATUNRUNTENYRTUNUNURRURURUAREARRUNEVERUYURURNUREURLENALUNDUNLED TUNA TUNUNYERDEDORURRERDANEAAAUPRURARUANENANTLAUUUEURLERTURUNYNDURRUHRURURARANRUUTURNNURNRTL UI UAMEURALUREAGARURALLL IAT LUTUENRAUENUNELAL 


SHOWING SOME OF THE BOYS WHO COULD NOT RESIST GETTING 


AS IT APPEARED BEFORE HIS MAJESTY HAD GIVEN THE SIGNAL TO START THE FLOW OF 
IN THE FLOOR OF THE NEW RESERVOIR, 


THE INLET VALVE IN THE FLOOR OF THE NEW RESERVOIR, SURROUNDED BY A LOW CONCRETE WALL. 


sae ww 


the floor of the reservoir, and in a few moments was flowing over the low 


WATER : ( 
it 


The varied activities of the Royal family are illustrated on these pages. 

On November 7 the King opened and named the Metropolitan Water Board's 
new reservoir at Staines. His Majesty, who was accompanied by the Queen, 
performed the ceremony from a tented pavilion on the inner slope of the new 
reservoir by sending an electric signal to an engineer waiting three-quarters 


of a mile away. He thus started the flow of Thames water that will fill the 


srenenaananannnnnss VON UENANOOURDURNALAMUTUNAUNTLADAGEALN UEDONBUURRDENTED 


concrete wall round the inlet. Little boys, unable to resist the opportunity 
to get a near view of this delightful sight, rushed from their enclosure towards 
the rising tide. They were in no danger of being engulfed as the reservoir, 
which is more than a mile long and half a mile wide, and occupies approxi- 
mately the space of Hyde Park, will take several weeks to fill. In his speech 


George VI. reservoir and add substantially to London's water supplies. As 
soon as the signal had been given, water shot up from the inlet valve in 


of welcome to their Majesties, Mr. Harold Gibbons, chairman of the Metro- 
politan Water Board, said that the reservoir, second largest in the board's 
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J PERFORMANCE; AND THE PRINCESS AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
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ieiiiaeaibiiial vor yuveyuuuenssnagnesnnnatQeyL en nneneanennenngUngnnenssaandUUORRDeRens sna MUOUUUENNnARAQUENEA SANEARAEBARERRARRERTARERD ELOY EUUAUUEESMEREAREREUUEREEREDA UNIS NTOEANEAATARAANED DT 
IEW ’ 
OF THE METROPOLITAN WATER BOARDS NEW RESERVOIR 
ON s , } 
NOVEMBER 7-—BEFORE IT WAS FILLED WITH WATER. 
UU UNNRNANLANARLYE 
\vuuvonsnnn400i0 400 QQU0ORNNAYUOEARUALSNAROULUDESAUUUUNRANAAULBRDEANAAQ ULLUNADUULALRUULLN AU NNAAAMUUUURRERAAAMAAMAMUUAARUTELUTL GUL UNDAARENNRAMRUOURAA NN RARADUURAARAARRAMOUURARARUL 


s * ° 


Nvrereannny 


. THE ROYAL PARTY AT THE VARIETY COMMAND PERFORMANCE AT THE LONDON PALLADIUM ON NOVEMBER 3. 
5 
. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, LIEUTENANT MOUNTBATTEN, R.N., PRINCESS MARGARET, THE KING AND THE QUEEN, 


iy ° 
“Aensvnvenananvanvanennnnennvenyonsconcouvouvygasenovueeynannoeacoy cu uuquaueanquansaannnnnenneanannngnt1 40) \NUOUGUENREDOLESUNGATDRUENEUEAAEEDEDSURTONDRDEREDELURRRUANSUULAGALURURUDAROANLLATUDELULUSRUERNDADOUALUUELLEARTEMUUNAERURRUREANGAUELALUNL LA DOURURURAUNDELON UNURUNNDOURDAT AA OULU DUNDARUAALOLUDUAQNNNUNUEGNANYVLNDOLURRADEABIANARDEDAD PLLA LNDEQLEV\ LALO 


wa) eunvey " ALLL) siscinainaeeiiniiesimammmataimmemaanin saaeemaaniamamans 
ILE FROM THE INLET OF THE GEORGE VI. RESERVOIR: 
NG, WHICH TOOK PLACE IN A TENTED PAVILION. 


AN NMRANSAMNRUERA rant sueanennny UvAUL0N ST NNUNUOEUUBAUAURUEAULONOHANURAUAROAUNAUAUNRURAERDERDERALL NON A AND VVOUUAUNDRDUARNUALOLUOUNNAANRANR 
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ING A NEAR VIEW: THE WATER WELLING UP FROM THE INLET VALVE f THE PRINCESS AS PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS: H.R.H. PRESENTING A SILVER MEDAL 
WHICH WILL TAKE SEVERAL WEEKS TO FILL. \ TO PROFESSOR DOUGLAS HAY, M.C., B.SC., AFTER INAUGURATING THE 194TH SESSION, 


SQUAONENN NANNY 


area, would raise their total storage capacity to nearly 22,500,000,000 gallons, the Variety Artists’ Benevolent Fund and Institution at the London Pal- 
but added that the ever-increasing demand for water, consequent on the ladium on November 3 and heard a programme provided by leading artists.— 
improvement in housing. conditions, would be a source of anxiety to the Princess Elizabeth on November 5 carried out her first duties as President 
board until they could complete projected works of considerable magnitude in of the Royal Society of Arts by inaugurating the 194th session of the Society. 
the Thames Valley. The King, speaking as a resident in London, con- She urged the importance of combining beauty with utility in design, 
gratulated the board on their magnificent work in maintaining London's presented awards and signified her acceptance of the Society’s wedding gift. 
water supply during the war.—The King and Queen, the Princesses and She sat in the chair that was used by her great-great-grandfather, Prince 
R.N., attended the special performance in aid of Albert. when in 1843 he presided at the Society’s distribution of awards. 
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Lieutenant Mountbatten, 
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THE U.S. SCENE: AVIATION NEWS, 
AND A RACEHORSE’S FUNERAL. 


THE HOWARD HUGHES 200-TON FLYING-BOAT LYING IN LOS ANGELES HARBOUR ON 
NOVEMBER I AFTER IT HAD BEEN EASED FOR THE FIRST TIME FROM DRY-DOCK. 


' 
. ’ 3 


LOOKING DOWN THE INTERIOR OF THE VAST HOWARD HUGHES FLYING-BOAT, BELIEVED 
TO BE THE WORLD'S LARGEST, WHICH MADE ITS FIRST TRIAL FLIGHT ON NOVEMBER 2. 


a, 


TAKING TO THE AIR FOR THE FIRST TIME: THE EIGHT-ENGINED HOWARD HUGHES FLYING-BOAT 
AIRBORNE FOR AN UNSCHEDULED MILE FLIGHT DURING ITS TAXI-ING TESTS. 


The giant flying-boat which has been designed by the millionaire Howard Hughes and which has been in 

construction for some considerable time at a dry-dock at San Pedro, in California, on November | entered 

the water of Los Angeles harbour. The following day it began taxi-ing tests, and after a final run, was 

unexpsctedly taken into the air by its builder for a mile-long flight at a height of about 70 ft. This giant 
aircraft, which is powered with eight engines, weighs about 200 tons. 





THE MODERN VERSION OF JACOB’S LADDER : 
LOWERED BY A HELICOPTER IN A _ RESCUE 


, 


PO aes 


FIVE MEN CLIMBING A ROPE 


1947 


LADDER 


DEMONSTRATION RECENTLY STAGED IN 


PENNSYLVANIA. THIS TYPE, IT IS STATED, HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY THE U.S. 


THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF ONE OF AMERICA’S BEST-KNOWN AND 


NAVY. 


BEST-LOVED RACE- 


HORSES: CROWDS WAITING THEIR TURN FOR A LAST LOOK AT MAN-O'-WAR, KNOWN 


FAMILIARLY THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STAT 
AT THE AGE OF THIRTY, 


ES AS “BIG RED,” WHICH DIED 
AFTER A HEART ATTACK, 


RECENTLY 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: NEWS EVENTS 
CHRONICLED BY THE ROVING CAMERA. 





RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL, DR. F. A. COCKEN : 
A UNIQUE CROZIER EXECUTED ENTIRELY IN “ PERSPEX.” 


This crozier was executed in “‘ Perspex,” by J ine Alys de Vas- 
concelios (Mrs. Delmar Banner), the sculptress. easuring 6 ft. 1 in., 
the crozier is shaped in traditional style, with a delicately carv: 
of an in —_ os was recently presented to . 
aes the Bi of Bristol, who was Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral from 

peng ME et genet! sh r 1938 to 1944 and formerly Chaplain to the Kine. 

TRANSJORDAN S FIRST "é , 

ELECTED PARLIAMENT : 

KING ABDULLAH AT THE 

FIRST SESSION, WHEN 

HIS SPEECH WAS READ 

BY THE PREMIER. 


The Amir Abdullah 
assumed the title of ae 


~~ 's first 
Parliament took place 
last month, and the first 


Samir Rifai Pasha, the 
Minister. The 
ceremony was attended 
by Sir Alec Kirkbride, 
the British Minister. 


UNDERWATER PHOTO- 
GRAPHY AS AN AID TO 
TRAINING IN THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY : A CAMERA- 
MAN-DIVER BELOW THE 
SURFACE AT THE UNDER- 
WATER SALVAGE SCHOOL 
IN FLORIDA. 
Photography in the 
United States Navy has 
a long history dating 
back to 1862, when 
Matthew Brady, the cele- 
brated Civil War photo- 
grapher, took a photo- 
graph from the deck of 
the Federal ironclad 
Monitor. Until the last 
decade photography was 
used by the U.S. Navy 
mainly for making docu- 
mentary and public in- 
formation pictures, but 
it is now recognised as 
being indispensable in 
assisting research and de- 
velopment. Underwater 
photography is employed 
at the Salvage School at 
Silver Springs, Florida. 


ILLUSTRATING THE VARIOUS FIELDS IN WHICH ATOMIC ENERGY MAY BE USED: AN UNPLEASANT FEATURE OF THE STRIKE IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES OF THE PARIS REGION, 
A CHART INCLUDED IN THE ATOMIC ENERGY TRAVELLING EXHIBITION WHICH, WHICH ENDED ON NOVEMBER 9: GARBAGE IN A PARIS STREET WHICH ACCUMULATED FOR FIVE 
HOUSED IN TWO RAILWAY COACHES, IS TO VISIT TWENTY-SIX CITIES IN BRITAIN. DAYS AND MADE THE FRENCH CAPITAL FOUL AND UNTIDY. 
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RADAR AND THE SPEED OF BIRDS. 


N article on the speed of birds in flight appeared in The Illustrated London News of 
July 26, 1947. In it Dr. Maurice Burton referred to the possibility of using radar 
as a further means of gaining information. Though little appears to have been published on the 
subject, the present writer had the opportunity of witnessing an exercise in the Middle East 
which included picking up and following birds by radar. During the Battle of Britain, and 
later in the Italian campaign, interference in radar operation had been caused by flights of 
large birds. Seagulls had been blamed in Britain. In Italy geese were the suspected culprits. 
It was considered desirable to explore this difficulty. If found necessary, steps could be 
taken to familiarise radar teams with the problem and so guard against errors which might, 
in certain circumstances, prove costly. It so -happened that in 1943 a remarkable autumn 
migration of birds of prey had been noticed and reported by R. G. Finnis and R. C. Taylor, 
two soldier observers serving in the Suez Canal area. Owing to the great size of the birds 
and the large numbers concerned, it was appreciated that an excellent target for the radar 
purpose was available and arrangements for an exercise were accordingly put in hand. 
Major C. F. King, who was in charge of the detachment, in addition to his military 
qualifications was a keen ornithologist. 

Before summarising the results it is necessary briefly to describe the nature of the 
target and something of the terrain. The observations were carried out just west of the 
Canal, near the town of Suez. To the east stretched the Sinai Peninsula. To the 
south-west spread lower Egypt and the River Nile. The autumn migration passed through 
this area. The majority of the birds came in between an arc extending from the east to 
the north-east, though some arrived flying up the east coast of the Gulf of Suez. They 
all departed to the south-west. A striking feature of this movement was its concentration 
within a bottleneck of a mile or so at Suez. This might be explained by the fact that 
it forms the shortest of all land routes from Europe and Asia to Africa. A favoured 
method of progress of these large birds of prey on migration is by a series of very long glides. 
The height lost by gliding is regained when favourable up-currents are encountered. 
These up-currents, due most frequently to 
ground configuration or hot air rising from the 
baking sands, are, of course, less likely to occur 
at sea, hence flying over land is preferred. 

The birds come in with unchallengeable 
grandeur at a few hundred feet, bank per- 
ceptibly and soar upwards with the rising 
currents in a series of graceful spirals. This 
majestic manceuvre continues until a height 
suitable for their purpose is attained, when, 
with a slight bracing of their richly-cambered 
wings, they glide unerringly on their way. 
It is a strangely silent procession and appears 
to take place only during the hours of sun- 
shine. Eagles, buzzards, kites and vultures, 
all mingling together, make up the impressive 
array. Sometimes for an hour or so the 
stream of birds appears continuous, Gliding 
in at the bottom of the spiral, they rise perhaps 
4000 or 5000 ft. before leading off from the top. 
Then comes a break and some minutes elapse 
before possibly a single bird, or maybe half 
a dozen, proclaim themselves the vanguard 
of yet a further circus. 

It appears tolerably certain that this is an 
annual migration and that an annual return 
movement takes place in the spring. Much 
work remains to be done before its magnitude 
and true character can satisfactorily be deter- 
mined, but a not unreasonable estimate of the 
numbers involved in the autumn of 1945 
was 100,000 birds. 

Now for the radar. A mobile field equip- 
ment was used and the exercise at which I 
was present took place on October 30 and 31, 
1945. The weather was fine and sunny, with 
slight patches of cloud. The air temperature 
averaged 75 degrees, and a wind, with a 
ground speed of approximately 15 m.p.h., blew 
from almost due north. The birds were 
coming in as usual from the east and north- 
east. They were then spiralling in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suez and leaving on a bearing 
almost due south-west. Farther on, most of 
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Camal 3one, North coast of €oypt & Sinai. 
Here are examples as seen from below. 
Every possi€le assistance 9iven to 
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AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION TECHNIQUE APPLIED TO BIRD-WATCHING: SILHOUETTES OF SOME OF THE BIRDS 
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7-4 NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
CSRS At en ao : 

FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
EADING “ The Light and the Dark,’’ by C. P. Snow (Faber ; ros. 6d.), I had a strong 
feeling that it was a pity to have missed “‘ Strangers and Brothers.’’ Not that the 
present novel is a sequel. But it is one of a series, and you feel that. The narrator, Lewis 
Eliot, has much more to say; this, though self-contained, is just a fragment of a long 
monologue on people and society. It is calm and spacious, and one should get right into it. 

The central figure here is Roy Calvert, a brilliant young orientalist. And the back- 
ground is mainly Cambridge. Lewis, a slightly older fellow of the same college, knows 
more than anyone of his gifted, gilded, teasing, unpredictable junior. To the world, Roy 
seems the child of good fortune. He is young, rich, confident, overflowing with charm, 
amorous and much beloved. He has brilliant spirits and apparently a dazzling future. 
And all the same he is doomed. A “ dark night of the soul’’ comes on him in waves, 
longer and blacker every time, cut by the lightning of a wild an@ dangerous gaiety. For 
a long time he struggles hard. He believes there is some escape: in work, in God—if he 
could find God—then as a “ last grab,”’ painful to his friends, in National Socialism. But, 
as Lewis always realised, there is no escape. Finally the victim knows it too. And war 
cuts the knot. 

This tragic scene is relieved by the blandly realistic humour of combination-room 
politics, and the wonderful ‘‘ baroque ’”’ snobbery of Lord Boscastle and his sister, the’ 
Master’s wife. Mr. Snow’s technique is to analyse his characters rather than display 
them. But he analyses extremely well, and realises that when they do take the stage, each 
should have a voice of his own. Each should have his idiom. This is a great, and now- 
adays a rare, merit. Unfortunately, the author cannot give them much flow, or much 
real bite—only a few turns of speech, for which Roy, though far more living, is 
in part the worse also. They contribute to a precious, undergraduate, almost 
a falsetto charm, which tends to displease. It is hard to like Roy enough, for all his kind- 
ness and sympathy. He is described as “ mischievous” and ‘“‘ mocking’’ to irritation 
point. And we never see him at grips with anything: not with a love-affair (though there 
are two), nor with the search for God, nor with 
the lure of Nazism. They are only talked of. 

There is not, then, the thrill and power 
of Proust, though something of the method. 
But there is much feeling and social interest, 
and unexaggerated humour. The dons and 
Boscastles are good. They are good fun. 
And they are far too human to be just funny. 

The next novel also has a college back- 
ground, but very different. In “‘ The Hunted,’’ 
by Albert J. Guerard (Longmans; gs. 6d.), 
it is an American college in a small town, 
which for part of the story is cut off by 
floods. And there is action enough. 

John Richmond, an English failure, started 
life as 2 prodigy. He came to Hollis as 
a poet of twenty-three, and they thought the 
world of him; but that was years ago, and 
he has done nothing since—nothing but make 
records of himself speaking poetry. Now 
they have a new marvel, the brilliant, hard 
young painter, Charles Selwyn; and John 
has suddenly discovered that time is passing. 
So he marries Claire of the Allston Grill. To 
his clutching vanity and self-pity, Claire 
is a straw. 

She has really been “‘ wished”? on him 
by Selwyn, in idle malice. But Claire is 
innocent. She is a waif who has known no 
happiness and did not expect to; and John, 
the cultured and pathetic, is her St. George. 
She loves him devotedly. 

But he insists on hiding her origins. No 
one in college must suspect the State Farm 
or the workers’ night-club. She must read, 
improve herself, speak differently—and till 
then, lie low. It gives her a hunted feeling, 
ets especially as the college wives—one, in par- 
is ticular—are bent on smoking her out. John 
neglects her, too, and pleads hysterically for 
the truth about her past love-affairs. There 
have been none. He won’t believe that ; 
he raves for detail—about Charles Selwyn— 
about the Bomber. i 

Claire never knew the Bomber—a bragging, 
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them easily topped the Ataka range of hills, a 
feature some two miles away and 2000 ft. high. 

Observations were taken on single birds, 
on groups of three to five and on groups of 
twenty and above. Restrictions due to sand- 
dunes, trees and hills limited ranges on certain 
arcs except for higher-flying birds. The 


WHICH COULD BE OBSERVED DURING A REMARKABLE AUTUMN MIGRATION IN THE SUEZ CANAL AREA 
DRAWN BY A SOLDIER-ORNITHOLOGIST FOR FELLOW-ENTHUSIASTS. 
The leaflet illustrated above was prepared as rt of a scheme sponsored in 1945 by the Army 
Educational Corps to interest troops stati in the Middle East in ornithology. Enthusiasts 
organised small clubs and the members obtained information and specimens which were passed on to 
the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. On this page Lieut.-Colonel E. G. M. Goodwin 
describes an exercise held in the Canal zone when radar was used with the migrating birds as 
“ targets.” Speeds deduced by this means varied from 39 to 45 m.p.h. 


From the Drawing by R. C. Taylor. 


voluble gorilla-youth, a last-year’s pet of 
Selwyn and the undergraduates. They in- 
troduced him at the girls’ college, where he 
was a howling success. Now he is “‘ wanted,”’ 
cut off by the floods—and his former patrons 
are preparing to hunt him down. Only Claire 
is on his side, though she did not know him 








clearest conditions prevailed towards the head 
of the Gulf of Suez, which lay only a few thousand yards to the south. Instantaneous 
readings of range, bearing, angle of sight and times were taken. From this information, 
course, speed and height of the birds were obtained and plotted on graph paper. 

Successful signals were registered on single birds. Signals of greater strength were 
obtained from groups and circuses. On the first day, dealing with single birds, the average 
length of track was 4000 yards. The maximum range to pick up was 3400 yards at a 
height of 1200 ft. The maximum range to target lost was 5400 yards at a height of 3500 ft. 
On the second day, due to change of site, the figures were: average length of track, 
5000 yards ; maximum range to pick up, 9000 yards at 4000 ft. ; maximum range to target lost, 
9700 yards at 4000 ft. The speeds deduced for the migrating birds varied between 39 and 
45 m.p.h. The speeds of resident kites worked out at about 25 m.p.h., but a bird believed 
to have been a cormorant (Phalacrocorax carbo sinensis), flying along the line of the Suez 
Canal with a following wind of some 15 m.p.h., attained a speed of 67 m.p.h. 

What, then, are the possibilities of radar for bird-watching? It will be appreciated 
that the trial was carried out using one particular type of equipment under one set of con- 
ditions. There are many variables. Other types of instruments with other species of birds 
in different kinds of country would, of course, meet with a varying measure of success. 
Speaking generally, the best answer to the question at this stage may be given by quoting 
a note made by Major King immediately after the exercise : 

“ Radar can detect large flying birds beyond the range of human vision even 
when assisted by powerful binoculars, and can follow birds at night and through clouds. 
Relatively accurate values of speed and height 





and is not perverse enough to think much of him. But she too is hunted. And in 
the chase ensuing, it is she who escapes. 

This almost-thriller has not a little art and much grimness. John’s maudlin vanity— 
the atmosphere of both colleges—the student dance, so like an orgy in Claire’s old life— 
they don’t suggest a bright view of human nature. 

Oddly enough “‘ Romelle,’’ by W. R. Burnett (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), is almost soothing. 
Oddly, because it is a kind of variant on ‘‘ Love from a Stranger.’’ There is even a 
Bluebeard’s Room. Romelle sings in a night-club in Hollywood. She is tired, thirty, out 
of fashion. And a smooth young man turns up. A maiden’s dream, dark, exquisite, 
mysterious—and he seems to love her at sight. He drives her to his great Colonial mansion 
among the hills. He marries her. They live in seclusion—for Jules can’t bear other people, 
that is the worst of him. He is a Southern aristocrat, and talks a lot about his old 
family. And though rather lonely, she adores him for his. kindness and gentleness. 

But doubts creep in. There are black moods—suspicious incidents—mysterious 
absences—a dark stranger with a hold. And the Bluebeard Room. And at length it all 
comes out. But it is not so bad, not really, for he did love her ; in a way he was what he 
seemed, after all. Not exactly a sentimental, but—yes—a nice book. 

I have never come across so much atmosphere as in “ The Whispering House,’’ by 
Margaret Erskine (Hammond; 8s. 6d.). Compared with Lorne Abbey, the usual sinister 
and stately home becomes a prefab. The size—the draughts—the wonderful, deserted 
suites—the secret exits—it is terrific. And Inspector Finch arrives by chance in a thunder- 

storm, and sees a corpse-like figure at a window. 





When he gets inside, the Melafaunts are just as 





can be obtained provided the angle of sight of the 
bird is above 5 degrees (i.¢., high-flying birds). 
The species followed must, however, be identified 
visually, and the siting of the radar set to avoid 
clutter imposes a further limitation on its use 
to follow tion. Consequently, its probable 
use will be limited to plotting the course of 
birds migrating by night at a great height in 
cases where the species has been predetermined, 
but the height, course and speed are unknown.” 





AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than 
a subscription to “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” for 
six or twelve months? Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. A greetings card 
will be sent with the first copy if desired. Subscription rates on 
application to the Publisher, “ The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


good: arrogant, high-bred every one, and in open 
battle for the inheritance. Giles, the new young 
owner, is the suspect. For Edward has already 

died in queer circumstances, and now Peveril, the © 
prier into secrets, is missing. The local Superinten- 
dent rejoices to pick the brains of this C.1.D. man, 
and the police afford some light relief to the love 
and crime. Only a middling story, after all. The 
Abbey might be more effective if it were not so 
vast, or laid on so thick. K, Joun. 

















Lr.-Cot. E. G. M. Goopwin, M.C., R.A., M.B.O.U. 
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HORSEFLESH, FARMLAND 


‘“*EXMOOR "PONY STUDIES, NO. 5”; 
OF SKETCHES ON VIEW AT “ 


‘GOING OUT AT KEMPTON” 


SUBJECT BY ONE OF OUR BEST-KNOWN 


““FORGOTTEN DAYS”; BY SIR ALFRED J. 

MUNNINGS, P.R.A.: ONE OF THE IMPORTANT 

PAINTINGS ON VIEW AT HIS ONE-MAN SHOW 
AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 


HE exhibition of paintings by Sir Alfred J. 
Munnings, K.C.V.O., President of the Royal 
Academy since 1944, at the Leicester Galleries 
illustrates the whole range of the art of this most 
accomplished and popular painter. The amazing 
technical skill and apparent ease of his paintings 
of horses in’ action, the accuracy of his por- 
traiture, and the care with which every detail 
is recorded may be admired in the full-scale 
finished works. These include a number of the 
racing and hunting pictures for which he is so 
widely known. In addition, a number of sketches 
are on view, which illustrate his method of 
painting, and have been aptly described by the 
art critic of the Daily Telegraph as ‘‘ gems of 
swift notation.”” The series of studies of Exmoor 
ponies which are also included in the show were 
(Continued opposite. 


BY SIR ALFRED J. MUNNINGS, 
THE ENGLISH SCENE” 


““THE STEEPLECHASE START”; BY 
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AND MOOR: 
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P.R.A.: ONE OF THE SERIES 


EXHIBITION OF HIS WORK. 


MUNNINGS’ 


‘PIGS AT GREAT THURLOW ”’ 


NEWS 


; BY SIR ALFRED J. MUNNINGS, P.R.A.: 


ENGLISH SCENE. 


HIS EXHIBITION 


AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES INCLUDES SEVERAL FARM SUBJECTS. 





BY SIR ALFRED J. MUNNINGS, P.R.A.: A CHARACTERISTIC RACING . 


SPORTING ARTISTS. : 7 


““ HORSE STUDIES”; 


ON VIEW WHICH 


SIR ALFRED Jj. 
RACING SUBJECTS FOR WHICH THE ARTIST IS SO WIDELY 


MUNNINGS: 


ONE OF THE 
CELEBRATED. 


BY SIR ALFRED J. 
AN ART CRITIC HAS REFERRED TO AS 


P.R.A.: ONE OF THE SKETCHES 
“GEMS OF SWIFT NOTATION.” 


MUNNINGS, 


“SHOW DRESS”; BY SIR ALFRED J. MUNNINGS, 

P.R.A.: AN EXAMPLE OF THE TYPE OF PICTURE 

MOST GENERALLY ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Continued.) 

often made after the artist had ridden long 
distances to remote parts of the Moor in search 
of his subjects. Those who only associate Sir 
Alfred J. Munnings with hunting and racing 
pictures will find that his landscapes of the 
English countryside at every season of the year 
provide an equally important part of his achieve- 
ment. Born in 1878, he was educated at Fram- 
lingham College and the Norwich School of Art, 
and later studied in Paris. He has exhibited 
continuously at the Royal Academy since 1898. 
In 1919 his forty-five war pictures commissioned 
by the Canadian Government, were exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. During the first 
week of the present show (which continues 
till Nov. 25) Sir Alfred sold some £15,000 

worth of pictures. 
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THE “PORT-HOLE” CISTS OF BRAHMAGIRI. 


MEGALITHIC TOMBS OF SOUTHERN INDIA WHOSE RECENT EXCAVATION 
HELPS TO ELUCIDATE A WORLD-WIDE PROBLEM. 


By R. E. MORTIMER WHEELER, M.C., D.Litt., F.S.A., 
Director-General of Archaeology in India. 


ENINSULAR India is eminently a land of temples, 
but in fact its largest category of structural 
antiquities is that of its megalithic tombs, built of 
large slabs mostly of granite or laterite. They occur 
in thousands on and south of the Deccan plateau, 
and their abundance is in itself sufficient incentive 
for enquiry into them. But there is also a more 
compelling inducement. Closely similar tombs occur 
freely in Western Asia, the Caucasus, Northern Africa 
and the maritime countries of Europe, as far west 
as the borders of the Irish Sea; whilst 
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plain, are some hundreds 
of megalithic cists and 
stone-circles; and between 
them and the granite hills 
the ground is littered with 
the débris of a town which 
may be equated with the 
“ Isila’’ mentioned in the 
edicts (Fig. 2). Moreover, 
trial-excavation had already shown that the latest 
period of this ancient town was of the first and second 
century A.D., thus providing a datum-line with which 
it might, with luck, be possible to relate the hitherto 
unplaced culture of the neighbouring megaliths. 

The simultaneous excavation of town-site and 
tombs has now achieved the desired result. The 
tombs are large granite cists, sunk mainly below the 
surface and measuring some 6 ft. in length, 4 ft. in 
width and 6 ft. in depth. The vertical slabs are 
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surrounding deep pits (down to 8 ft.), which also 
sometimes contained a few human bones, together 
with offerings comparable with those in the cists, 
and the four slabs upon which had stood a couch or 
bier (Fig. 9). In each case the pit, after lying open 
for some time, had been deliberately filled up and 
levelled, with a false stone “ door” inserted towards 
the east in imitation of the functional doors of the 
megaliths. It seems likely that these were the 
macerating pits—as it were, inverted “‘ towers of 
silence ’’—in which the bodies were ceremoniously 
exposed immediately after death and before the 

removal of selected bones to the adjacent cists. 
With the knowledge thus obtained as to the 
cultural equipment of the tomb-builders, the evidence 
which was simultaneously being obtained from the 
neighbouring town-site could now be related. There 
it was found that, under the uppermost layers con- 
taining a securely dated culture of the late first cen- 
tury B.c.-second century A.D.—a culture 





Central Iran has produced sepultures which 
seem to be of related type. Nor is this 
resemblance merely superficial. The build- 
ing of tomb-chambers above or below the 
surface of the ground by means of vertical 


and horizontal slabs is a rudimentary -— 


procedure which might readily emerge in- 
dependently in different times and places. 
But other features of many of these tombs 
are of a more specialised kind and, in the 
aggregate, appear to establish inter- 
relationship. Of these specialised features, 
the most notable is the circular opening, or 
** port-hole,” in one end (generally the east 
end) of the structure. The “ port-hole” 
occurs freely in South India (Fig. 1), and 
throughout the Eurasiatic zone in question. 
Let it at once be said that this inter- 
relationship can only have been of a 
general kind. Specifically, the various 
regional groups differ widely. There is no 
“* megalith culture ” uniform from region to 
region ; some megalithic tombs represent 
a Stone Age culture, others a culture of 
the early Metal Age, others again are of an 
advanced Iron Age. In date, they extend 
from the latter part of the third millennium 
B.c. to the latter part of the first millennium 
B.c., and a few may be later. Indeed, as 
shrines, closely similar structures (without 
the “port-hole’’) are still erected in 
many of the villages of South India. 
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associated with the great Andhra régime 
of that age and region—lay a number ‘of 
layers representing the culture of the 
megalith-builders. An overlap between 
the two cultures fastened the end of the 
megalith-phase definitely to the latter part 
of the first century B.c. Its duration before 
that date is a matter of estimate, but some- 
thing like three centuries would seem a 
reasonable period, having regard to the 
depth of the megalith-layers (up to 4 ft.), 
and the large numberof the tombs. In other 
words, these typical South Indian tombs 
may here be ascribed approximately to the 
last three centuries B.c. It may be claimed 
that this is the first occasion on which a 
fixed chronological point has been obtained 
for this type of monument in India under 
observed conditions. Beneath the megalith- 
phase of the ancient town, and interlocked 
with the beginning of that phase, was a deep 
stratified deposit characterised by numerous 
polished stone axes (Fig. 3) and by burials 
in crude hand-made urns, ‘together with 
numerous small implements (microliths) 
of quartz, agate and other hard materials, 
and rare fragments of copper and bronze. 
No iron was included, and it is evident 





that, on this continuously-occupied site, 
iron was first introduced suddenly and 
abundantly in or about the third century 
B.c. by the megalith-builders. The preced- 








Of the ancient megalithic tombs of ,.. ,; 
India little precise information was (until 
recently) available. It was known that, 
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FIG. 2. WHERE PARALLEL EXCAVATIONS OF MEGALITHIC CIST-BURIALS AND A _ LONG-INHABITED 
TOWN-SITE SUPPLIED THE BASIS FOR DATING THE “ PORT-HOLE " TOMBS: A VIEW FROM BRAHMAGIRI. 


from the Mysore town of Brahmagiri can be seen, 
ke le 


the town-site, whose cultures included an 
(third to first century B.C.) and the culture of the Andhra 


of trees which can be seen in the middle 


with the bones of the dead, they contained abundant 
pottery and iron equipment, and two of them are 
said to have produced solitary coins, respectively 
of the third-second century B.c. and the first 
century B.c.-the first century a.p. But for the 
most part the excavation of isolated tombs had 
merely piled up the mountain of our ignorance, since 
none of the characteristic objects from them had yet 
been adequately dated or studied. Recently (1947), 


a new line of enquiry was tried out by the Archzolo- - 


gical Survey of India, working with the Archzological 
Department of Mysore State at Brahmagiri, in the 
Chitaldrug district on the northern borders of the 
State. There, within a radius of a mile, are the three 
southernmost versions of the great Asoka’s rock- 
edicts, cut in the middle of the third century B.c. on 
blocks of hillside granite. There also, on the adjacent 


A MAP OF INDIA IN 
THE MEGALITHIC “‘ PORT-HOLE”’ CISTS, DISCUSSED ON THIS PAGE. 


THE LOCATION OF BRAHMAGIRI, THE SITE OF THE EXCAVATIONS DESCRIBED. 


locked by alternate 
overlapping, pro- 
ducing a “ swas- 
tika’”’ plan, and are 
(or were) covered by 
a massive capstone. 
In the eastern end 
is a circular open- 
ing, or “ port-hole,” 
14-2 ft. in diameter, 
closed by an exter- 
nal door-slab which 
was itself walled up. 
The whole tomb was 
enclosed within a 
circle or circles, 
either of untrimmed 
granite blocks or of 
vertical slabs or of 
dry-stone walling, 
or of combinations 
of these methods 
(Figs. 8, 10, 11). 
When complete, the 
tomb stood as a 
mound or cairn to 
the height of 3 or 
4 ft. above the nor- 
in the hopes, Se encovetions of a (Fig. 4). 
. age ; eful excava- 
megalithic tombs lie behind the belt stan aeeeenbell Gin 
main elements of 

the ritual. The structure was first completed, 
except for the blocking of the ‘‘ port-hole” entrance. 
Through this opening were then introduced the 
primary offerings, consisting of pots, presumably con- 
taining food and drink, and iron objects such as 
knives, swords, and axes (Figs. 5 and 6). Then, after 
a short interval, came the human bones, selected from 
a number of skeletons which had been exposed or 
macerated elsewhere; for example, one tomb con- 
tained a compact mass of six skulls and a few long 
bones, another a few long bones only, in each case 
introduced at one moment as a single bundle. A 
few more pots might be added, then earth was in- 
serted up to the base of the “ port-hole,” and this 
was finally sealed with a door-slab and a wall (Fig. 7). 
Alongside these numerous cist-circles were a few 
monuments of a somewhat different kind : stone circles 


WHICH THE SHADED PORTIONS SHOW THE DISTRIBUTION 


ing chalcolithic ‘‘ stone-axe’”’ culture is 
‘ps’ ys widely known in the Deccan from surface- 
finds, but has never previously been 
assigned even to an approximate position 
in the culture-sequence of the region. The date of 
its beginning is still indeterminate, but the 9 ft. of 
accumulated strata which represent it at Brahmagiri 
may be taken to indicate a duration of several centuries 
prior to its terminal date in the third century B.c. 

It is premature to consider the wider implications 
of this recent work, but its salient feature—the 
dating of a typical group of Indian megalithic tombs— 





POLISHED STONE AXES DISCOVERED IN THE 

LOWER LEVELS OF THE TOWN-SITE AT BRAHMAGIRI AND 

EARLIER THAN THE THIRD CENTURY B.C., THE DATE OF 
THE BEGINNING OF THE MEGALITHIC BURIALS. 


FIG. 3. 


is an important addition to a complex problem which 
concerns research in many parts of the world. And, 
incidentally, we now know for the first time some- 
thing of the culture of those to whom Asoka addressed 
his famous admonitions in the Deccan about 250 B.c. 
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FIG. 4. ONE OF SEVERAL HUNDRED MEGALITHIC TOMBS IN THE PLAIN OF BRAHMAGIRI, 
MYSORE, BEFORE EXCAVATION, AND SHOWING THE CIRCLE AND BROKEN CAPSTONF 
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‘ 
FIG. 5. FOUND IN THE “ PORT-HOLE” CISTS OF BRAHMAGIRI : 3RD-IST CENTURY B.C, POTS FIG. 6. LOOKING DOWN INTO A TYPICAL “ PORT-HOLE ” CIST, AFTER THE REMOVAL 
WHICH CONTAINED OFFERINGS AND WERE THRUST IN WITH THE BONES OF THE DEAD. OF THE CAPSTONE AND THE SOIL COVEKING THE REMAINS. 
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OF man’s various 
methods of dis- 
posing of his dead, the 
inhumation of the re- 
mains in a stone chamber 
is widespread in time 
and place. One of the 
particular varieties of 
this is the megalithic 
cist; that is to say, a 
chamber formed by using 
large slabs of stone as 
the walls and capstone. 
Many of these tombs are 
of a more specialised 
kind, and are called 
*‘ port-hole" cists, from 
the large circular hole 
in one of the end walls 
(usually the eastern end). 
The Archeological Sur- 
vey of India, as described 
by Dr. R. E. Mortimer 
Wheeler, the Director 
General, on the facing 
page, has recently been 
conducting a number of 
excavations of these 
burial cists in the plain 
near Brahmagiri, in the 
State of Mysore. Here, 
not far from the three 
southernmost versions of 
the rock-edicts of Asoka, 
the great philosopher- 
king of the third century 
B.C., lie some hundreds 
of these cist-burials and 
stone circles. Here also 
lies the débris of an 
ancient town, both older 
and more modern than 
the burials; and scien- 
tific parallel excavations 
of both the tombs and the 
town-site have enabled 
the period of the tombs 
to be fixed with some- 
thing like certainty to 
before the Christian era. FIG. 7. THE WALLED-UP ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE BRAHMAGIRI MEGALITHIC CISTS, WHICH IS SHOWN AS A WHOLE IN FiG. 8 (OVERLEAF). 

ALL THE CONTENTS OF THE CIST WERE PRESUMABLY PUT IN THROUGH THE “‘ PORT-HOLE,” WHICH WAS THEN WALLED-UP AS SHOWN. 
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10. WHEREIN 


THE INHABITANTS OF MYSORE BURIED 
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THEIR DEAD IN THE 


be 


é 


THIRD-FIRST CENTURIES B.C. : 


5 ® 7 
= 


A MEGALITHIC “ PORT-HOLE”’ 


CIST 


NEWLY FOUND 
IN NORTH 
MYSORE : 

MEGALITHIC 
BURIALS OF 
THE THIRD 
CENTURY B.C. 


HE method of an- 
cient burial which 

these tombs and pits in 
Northern Mysore have 
revealed, and which is 
described by Dr. R. E. 
Mortimer Wheeler on 
page 554, is worthy of the 
attention of a Sir Thomas 
Browne, and indeed the 
curious ground plan re- 
vealed recalls his lines 
in ‘“ Urn Burial ”’: ‘* Cir- 
cles and right lines limit 
and close all bodies, and 
the mortal right-lined 
circle must conclude and 
shut up all.” The peoples 
who used this plain as 
a burial ground seem 
first to have exposed 
their dead to the macer- 
ating effect of the sun 
and, most probably, the 
attentions of vultures, 
in deep pits (Fig. 9), 
which may be considered 
as inverted versions of 


(LeFT.) FIG. 8 <A BRAH- 
MAGIRI “‘ PORT-HOLE” CIST, 
CONTAINING BONES AND 
OFFERINGS, SURROUNDED 
WITH DRY-WALLING AND 
RINGED WITH A NUMBER OF 
SMALL CISTS. 


RECENTLY EXCAVATED 


AT BRAHMAGIRI, SHOWING. THE CIST SURROUNDED WITH WALLS AND SLAB-CIRCLES. TO THE RIGHT LIES A SCALE-ROD MARKED IN FEET. 
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OUND HOW THE 
SUBJECTS 
OF THE 
THIC GREAT 
S$ OF ASOKA 
IRD BURIED 
B.C. THEIR DEAD. 


the Parsee ‘‘ Towers of 


d of an- 

ial which Silence.” Meanwhile a 
d pits in burial cist had been 
ore have formed by overlapping 
which is slabs of rock which (as 
Yr. R. E. seen in Figs. 8, 10, 11) 
eeler on made at once a chamber 
thy of the and a loose swastika. 
r Thomas This chamber was 
deed the covered with a capstone, 
plan re- but one wall was pierced 
his lines with a_ port-hole-like 
”. + Cir. aperture. Through this 
ines limit were inserted selections 
dies, and of bones from various 
ght-lined skeletons, and sundry 
lude and offerings. After earth had 
e peoples been heaped in to the 
plain as ‘* port-hole”’ level, the 
d seem hole was sealed and 
exposed round the chamber walls 
e macer- were built in various 
the sun forms, the whole forming 
ably, the a mound rising 3 or 4 ft. 
vultures, above the ground. 
Fig. 9), 

»nsidered (RIGHT.) FIG. 9. COMPARABLE 


WITH PARSEE “‘ TOWER OF 

SILENCE": A STONE-WALLED 

CIRCLE (DURING EXCAVA- 

TION) IN WHICH THE DEAD 

WERE EXPOSED BEFORE 
FINAL BURIAL. 


sions of 


FIG. 11. SURROUNDED WITH DRY-WALLING AND A CIRCLE OF GREAT BOULDERS, IN CONTRAST WITH FIGS. 8 AND 10: YET A THIRD TYPE OF THE MEGALITHIC CIST BURIALS 
RECENTLY EXCAVATED AT BRAHMAGIRI, MYSORE. THE CONSTANT FEATURE IN ALL IS THE ‘“PORT-HOLE"’ IN ONE END, THROUGH WHICH THE REMAINS WERE INSERTED. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 
ti = TN & & 

A DIRECTOR IN THE FIRST CLASS. 

HAT makes a great film-director ? The most obvious one-word answer is that which 

we would instantly give to the question: what makes a great artist generally ? 

It is, surely, imagination. Some recent revivals and the first showing of a film made five 

years ago indicate, and indeed declare, that in John Ford there is in our midst—or at 
least in Hollywood's midst—a great and finely imaginative film-director. 

I had hitherto, and to my shame, missed “‘ The Informer.’ To confess this is as 
deplorable as for a dramatic critic to confess that he has never even read, say, Shakespeare’s 
“ Coriolanus.”” However, the excellent and readily accessible Astoria Cinema at the top 
of Charing Cross Road has astutely chosen to revive John Ford's ‘‘ The Informer ” (1935), 
and so makes it easily possible for thoroughpaced film enthusiasts to revisit this glow- 
ingly good film, and for one film-critic, whose pace is not so thorough, to visit it! The 
source is, of course, Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s fine novel of the same title, a tale of the 
“ troubles "in Dublin. The atmosphere of fear and sorrow and “ murdherin’ hate ” is 
wonderfully sustained. The accents, the overtones are authentic. I complained on this 
page in the spring of the year that Ford in his Welsh film, “‘ How Green Was My Valley” 
(1942) had failed in this matter of accents 
and overtones. The fact that the cast was 
as much Irish as Welsh—said I—has not 
worried the American director, John Ford, 
does not seem to have worried U.S.A. or 
England, and conceivably cannot worry 
anybody except one pernickety Scotsman— 
your film-critic—who wants to know why 
the unseen narrator seems to come from 
Belfast, the mother is as sheer Dublin 
as Miss Sara Allgood, the daughter is too 
much of a broth of a girl for Glamorgan- 
shire “‘ whateffer,”, and the parson from 
Cardiff is as English as the Pennine Chain. 
But in “ The Informer” there are no such 
distractions. Though the film is Holl ywood- 
made, we are in a Dublin crowd, a Dublin 
shebeen, and finally in a Dublin church. 

I doubt very much if any film ever 
made has a more magnificently moving 
ending. The informer (Victor McLaglen)— 
big, drunken, brutish, good-hearted—has 
betrayed a friend unwittingly and without 
really intending it. The young man is 
sentenced to death and executed. The 
informer is discovered, rounded up, and 
shot. He staggers, mortally wounded, into 
the church where his friend’s grieving 
mother sits in prayer, alone (Una O’Connor). 











He dies at her feet, and she murmurs the “% ; gine Res. a Sah : 


words ;: * I forgive you, me boy. You didn’t 
know what ye were doin’.” In pointing 
without underlining the poignancy of this, 
in indicating the presence of a crucifix on 
the wall without any blatant close-up of so 
significant an object, Ford displays his 
exquisitely subtle pictorial sense—a sense 
without which no film-director can have 
any kind of claim to greatness. 

The latest Ford film to reach London is ‘“ Tobacco Road,” which was made as long 
ago as 1941 and yet has only just been shown, at the venturous little Academy Cinema, 
in Oxford Street. Why the delay? The original play, by Messrs. Jack Kirkland and 
Erskine Caldwell, gained a measure of notoriety by being banned here, though it has been 
running for years on Broadway. Why the ban? Because the play version (as produced 
here on two occasions, in private club theatres) is a seamy and squalid depiction of low, 
and indeed almost sub-human, life in a part of Georgia where the earth has “ turned 
sour.” Both productions of the play were realistic and more or less nauseating. But the 
ordering and direction of the film turn ‘‘ Tobacco Road ”’ into something entirely different 
and lift the low story on to a plane where we can 
hear it told with interest and without nausea. 

My invitation to this film was accompanied by 
this printed note which I should like to pass on to 
readers without venturing to add any comment 
whatsoever : “‘ The fact that the film has been over 
here for some years and never been shown is curious 
in the extreme. For so long, one of the chief 
complaints in this country against American films 
has been their lack of realism. Here at hand was 
the complete answer to such critics. ‘ Tobacco 
Road’ can stand comparison with the finest pro- 
ductions of the Continent, and the Management 
of the Academy is very happy to be instrumental 
in rescuing it from the oblivion to which it had 
been consigned. It is possible, of course, that the 
American industry having produced such a sincere 
film then began to look askance at it because it 
fails to present the usual rosy picture of a land of 
prosperity with equal opportunities for rich and 
poor alike. To-day no doubt it might be 
labelled ‘ Un-American.’ ” 

No, on second thoughts, I cannot resist making 
four characteristically shy and diffident comments 
on this remarkable statement. (1) The true 
virtue of the “ Tobacco Road” film is not its 
realism, but its lack of it: it does, in fact, give to 
a realistic and ugly story a patina or overlay of 
poetry which justifies its telling. (2) It is exactly 
in this aspect, and no other, that the “ Tobacco 
Road” film holds its own with those great 
French and Russian films which, similarly, have 
turned squalor into visual poetry. (3) I, for one, 
am extremely grateful to this courteous manage- 
ment for letting me see the “ Tobacco Road” film. (4) I, for one, care not two hoots 
whether the revelation that there are decadent country-slums in certain neglected 
parts of the U.S.A. is “ Un-American " or not—and I doubt very much whether U.S.A. 
really cares, either. (Incidentally, and in parenthesis, I have very little patience with 
the words Un-American, Un-English, or Un-Any-Country-whatever. I was enchanted the 
other day to read in the newspapers that some Dutch sailors who had been over- 
celebrating at Gravesend were hauled up before a magistrate who told them gravely 
that their conduct had been Un-English. ‘‘ We are very sorry for our conduct, Sir,” 
said their leader. “It was also Un-Dutck!”"’) 

Ford shows his greatness, his imagination in “‘ Tobacco Road” by giving the crude 
theme a coating of autumn poetry with, literally, a great emphasis on the flying leaves 
of that season. And in his close-ups—particularly of Elizabeth Patterson as the drunken 
Jeeter’s wife, driving off in a wretched tumbledown car to some new wretched tumbledown 
home, and with a background of agitated trees—Ford shows a sensitivity surpassed by 
no other director, French, English, or American. Avan DEnrT. 
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Academy Cinema. 
‘realistic and more or less nauseating,” 
and direction of the film as turning 


and waste. Our 


the spell of three women. 
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A REALISTIC AND UGLY STORY TURNED INTO A FINE FILM THROUGH THE GENIUS OF A GREAT AND 
** TOBACCO ROAD,” 


“Tobacco Road’ (Twentieth Century-Fox) was made in 1941 but has only just been shown at the 
The original play—which was banned for public presentation in this country—was 


“Tobacco Road” 

of the Lester family, who have stayed on to starve in a part of Georgia which has fallen into poverty 

photograph shows: Sister Bessie (Marjorie Rambeau), Ada Lester (Elizabeth Patterson, 

in sun-bonnet), Jeeter (Charley Grapewin), confessing to a theft of turnips before Peabody (Slim Summerville), 
and the children, Ellie May (Gene Tierney) and Dude (William Tracy). 








ON TRIAL FOR A MURDER HE DID NOT COMMIT: 
BALLANTINE (ROBERT YOUNG) TELLS HIS STORY FROM THE WITNESS-BOX. 

“They Won't Believe Me” (an R.K.O. Picture), with Robert Young, Susan Haywood, 
Jane Cae and Rita Johnson, is the story of a man of great charm who falls beneath 
In the end one of them—his wife—commits suicide: 


arrested and tried for murder. 
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THE CRITIC ON THE HEARTH. 


F any man should be capable of writing an attractive autobiography, it is surely the 


successful journalist. For it is his duty to meet and to know interesting people and 
to be present at interesting occasions. Moreover, the very nature of his occupation fits 
him to select judiciously and to present competently, so that the finished product can 
scarcely fail to appeal. Into this category fall two books this week, “‘ Autobiography,’’ 
by Neville Cardus (Collins; 12s. 6d.), and ‘“‘I Do What I Like,’’ by W. A. Darlington 
(MacDonald; 15s.). Both authors are well known, both masters of their craft, both 
specialists within that craft. Cardus has made his name in two utterly different fields, 
cricket and music. Darlington, too, is a cricket enthusiast, while his profession is that 
of dramatic critic. Neither was born with a silver spoon in his mouth—Cardus, indeed, 
tells of a slum upbringing—so that we see how men determined to succeed achieve their 
goal. Cardus climbed by way of chocolate boy in the Manchester Comedy Theatre, 
cricket “‘ pro’’ at Shrewsbury School and the Manchester Guardian under hard-working 
and hard-driving C. P. Scott. Darlington secured his end by scholarship at Shrewsbury 
which took him to Cambridge, by soldiering in the First World War, by contributing to 
and eventually editing weekly journals, 
writing ‘‘ Alf’s Button,” and finally joining 
the Daily Telegraph under the redoubtable 
Sir John Le Sage. Names of great men 
pepper the pages of the two books. Cardus 
tells of Maclaren and C. E, Montague, 
Beecham and Barrie, Sutcliffe and Sir John 
Squire ; Darlington ranges from Agate to 
Charles Morgan, from Quiller-Couch to 
Tubby Edlin. But the outstanding feature 
of each is that its author knew what he 
wanted, set himself to get it—even though 
it meant work approaching drudgery at 
times—and enjoyed the task. 

There is an interesting coincidence in 
the appearance of F. Brittain’s biographical 
study, “ Arthur Quiller-Couch ’’ (Cambridge 
University Press ; 15s.), within three days 
of the publication of Mr. Darlington’s book. 
For the author of ‘I Do What I Like ’— 
which, incidentally, must not be read as 
“I Do What I Please ’’—was Q.’s first pupil 
when Sir Arthur was appointed King Edward 
VII. Professor of English Literature at Cam- 
bridge. Few men can be better qualified to 
write of Q. than Mr. Brittain. He knew him 
intimately : ‘‘My rooms at Jesus College 
were on the floor above his, and my feelings 
towards him were such that I spent as 
much time in his company as I could.”” So 
we get the human approach, the personal 
aspect, the close acquaintanceship which 


DIRECTED BY JOHN FORD. 2 
places before us a personality that comprised 


ot og f - 2 eer, novelist, poet, journalist, critic, scholar, 
ju rT. ent, in is article on this page, escribes e or ering . Hy A 

into something entirely different. It is the story yachtsman, dandy, patriot, don, knight, 

Professor, and Mayor of Fowey. Again we 


see a man working hard to attain his goal ; 
writing stories—some of which appeared in 
The Illustrated London News—which put him 
into a very high place among English short-story writers, and for six years “ working 
almost day and night with his pen and coming very near a permanent breakdown” in 
order to pay off the family debts. Again great names figure on almost every page and 
are spiced with stories, quotations from letters and those glimpses of University life to be 
found nowhere else in the world. It will surprise many to learn that neither “ Dead 
Man’s Rock” nor “ Troy Town” was ever a favourite with the author. 

What a glamorous place Dublin was for writers, poets, playwrights et hoc genus omne 
at the beginning of the century. If any doubt it, let them get hold of Mary Colum’s 
“ Life and the Dream ’’ (Macmillan; 15s.), a book of impressions and reflections of a 
literary life which led the writer from convent school 
to the Dublin of the Abbey Theatre, to the artistic 
circles of London, the Paris of James Joyce and, 
finally, to the United States. It was the period 
when Yeats, Lady Gregory and Synge were in the 
ascendant, when Hugh Lane was always having 
picture exhibitions, when Lord Dunsany was coming 
to the fore, when A. E. and Dr. Sigerson were ‘“‘ at 
home ’’ every Sunday evening, and the James 
Stephenses, the Arnold Baxes, Ella Young and 
“Maud Gonne had each their regular weekly 
gathering. Mary Colum, who is the wife of Padriac 
Colum, poet and playwright (she tells an amusing 
story of how she came to marry him), is somewhat 
niggardly with her dates; I do not think she once 
mentions that her name before marriage was Mary 
Maguire : but she has an abundance of stories of men 
and women whose names run to eighteen columns 
in the index. She writes with a freshness and 
enthusiasm that is remarkable after the passage of 
the years, and her descriptions of a wake, a London 
Bohemian pub, a riotous performance in a Dublin 
theatre, her first glimpse of Yeats, and luncheon with 
the Roosevelts at the White House are vivid. But 
it is men like Yeats and Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and 
women like Maud Gonne and Elinor Wylie who 
draw forth the best of her memories. 

Mary Colum’s account of Irish convent schooldays 
is such as to make few parents desire a like ex- 
perience for their daughters. Thomas W. Lamont, 
in ‘‘ My Boyhood in a Parsonage ’’ (Heinemann ; 
12s. 6d.), gives, on the other hand, a charming 
picture of a happy childhood as the son of a poor 
American Methodist minister. The author is none 

other than the statesman-financier who succeeded J. P. Morgan as chairman of the great 
Morgan banking corporation, who raised more than {£150,000 in America for the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre and who has given generously towards the renovation of Canterbury 
Cathedral. We get none of this in the book, however. What we do get is the sweetness 
of a Christian home and the evocation of people and places, incidents and occasions of a 
past which, to-day, seems almost as remote as the Flood. W. R. CaLvert. 


“THEY WON'T BELIEVE ME "—LARRY 


he is 





Many will have to be content to join in the celebrations of the Royal wedding this 
month through the medium of the radio, the news-film, and the Press. In order to enable 
them to follow the events of November 20 and as a record of a great occasion, the 
Administrative Council of King George’s Jubilee Trust have issued “‘ The Royal Wedding 
Souvenir Programme ’’ (Odhams Press ; 2s. 6d.), which can be obtained from all newsagents 
and booksellers. The net proceeds from the sale will be given to the Trust. The programme 
has an attractive coloured cover ; is fully illustrated and contains details of the processions ; 
the ceremony in Westminster Abbey ; and biographies of the bride and bridegroom. 
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The answer is Beetle, the versatile plastic for which new applications 
are constantly being developed. Beetle is a non-conductor of heat, is tough 
and resists rough handling. Beetle’s hard, clean, glossy surface lends itself 
to bold design, bold colour, bold thought. 

Here is the secret — the Beetle resins developed by B.I.P. set by heat 
or chemical reaction to form an unchanging substance which binds other 
materials. Hence Beetle’s success as a moulding compound, as a plywood 
bond, as an ingredient of paint, enamels and wet strength paper 


BEETLE BINDS—CAN IT BIND SOMETHING FOR YOU? 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 
1 ARGYLL STREET- LONDON-W 1 
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STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


For Mutual Assurance 


Established 1825 ° Assets Exceed £48,000,000 


Special attention is drawn to the following contracts: 


BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY 


Inexpensive Life Assurance with options to convert at 
a later date to an endowment assurance either with or 
without profits. 


FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


The ideal contract for a young married man : maximum 
life cover at minimum cost. 


POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 


**PUBLIC SCHOOLS ”’ POLICY. Provision for education 
by means of premiums spread over the early years of 
a child's life. 


““EARLY THRIFT ’’ POLICY. Should be effected as soon 
after birth as possible to provide a splendid life or 
endowment assurance policy when the child attains the 
age of 21. 


An enquiry will bring full particulars 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street 
Edinburgh 


LONDON OFFICES : 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1 ’ 
































When the office 
looks chaotic, and it 


needs putting right— 


call in 


and do the 









job properly 


RONEO RONEO LTD. 
17 Southampton Row 
STEEL W.C.1 






Hol. 7622 
OFFICE 
Works: 
EQUIPMENT Romford, Essex 

















For Trans World 
SERVICE 


* 









7 specially trained crew at your 





* 









28 flights weekly : 


Special sections for SK YCARGO 
on every flight 





Your Travel Agent 


Represents 


Trans Worio A/RLINE 


TWA Agency Ltd., 229/231 Regent Street, 
London, WI 


Telephone: REGent 3211 





service 


Middle Last — Europe — America 
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Ce os 


DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 






Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 


Eschalot 


Cte. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
87, Seuth Lambeth ad, 
Londen, 8.W.8 
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lined with a piece of porous paper. The pores are large enough to let the 
liquid through but too small for the solids, which are thus retained and | 
‘ filtered off ’. Quite frequently however, the specks of suspended matter | 
| are so minute that they either choke the pores of the filter or pass straight 
through. It is, for example, useless to try to remove bacteria from con- 
taminated water by filtration through paper. 
| extreme fineness have to be separated from a liquid, recourse must be 
had to a centrifuge, such as is shown in the illustration. 
placed in a special cup is whirled round and round at perhaps two or 
three thousand revolutions a minute. Like holiday makers on a round- 
about; the particles are swung outwards with gathering force, and event- 
ually all are pressed to the bottom of the cup. The centrifuge is then 
stopped and the clear liquid is poured off, leaving the 
solid. Both solid and liquid can. then be examined. 
The centrifuge is an invaluable piece of equipment 
in biochemical and bacteriological investigations. 
The British chemical industry was quick to. harness 
this natural force in its efforts to provide better 


service to other manufacturers. 
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Merty-go- 
round 


To take solid particles 
out of gravy or keep 
back leaves from tea, 
the heusewife uses a 
strainer. The chemist, | 
who often has to remove 
fine sediments from 
liquids, employs a funnel | 
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Beautiful and distinctive . . . in gleaming 
chromium with red, green or black 
relief. Price complete 74/9. Supplies 
very limited. Leaflet on request to :— 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON N.1I8 


THE NEW 











Manufactured entirely 
in London, England 


You can always depend on the quality 
of Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years 
Barling Pipes have been noted for 
their supreme excellence—the perfect 
pipe in every way. 

Take care of your Barling Pipe. When 
available the very limited supplies are 
sent to Barling Agents. 

Manufactured by 


B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 
“ Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 
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—a plan for 
Every year, many thousands of 
people successfully avoid colds 
with the help of Serocalcin. Its 
use, both in the prevention and 
treatment of the common cold, 
has given consistently satisfac- 
tory results, Serocalcin is not 
infallible, but its record is such 
that it merits a trial by everyone 
subject to colds. 

The immunising of sixty 
Serocalcin tablets costs 8/3$d. Treat- 
ment pack of 20 tablets - 3/4}d. 





course 





COMMON 





SEROCALCIN... 


FOR THE PREVENTION & 


(ts prevention 
Prevention of Colds 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken 
daily for 30 days. In many 
cases this gives 3 to 4 months’ 
immunity from colds. 
Treatment of an existing Cold 
Three tablets are taken three 
times daily. Commenced in the 
early stages of a cold this often 
clears up the attack in 3 to 4 
days. Serocalcin is suitable for 
adults and children. 


All who suffer from colds are invited to send 
to Harn Laboratories Ltd., Watford, for 
descriptive booklet “ Immunity from Colds.” 















TREATMENT OF COLDS 


Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 
France 
Holland 

New Zealand 
South Africa 
South America 
Etc. 


‘Fourneau Esse 
a accumulation de chaleur’ 


. means ‘ ESSE heat storage cooker’ 
in France and other French speaking 
countries, and signifies the modern cooker 
with the low fuel cost — valued equally 
at home and overseas. 








THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
(Prop.: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est. 1854) 

Head Office & Works : Bonnybridge, Scotland. 
Advisory Department: 46, Davies St., London, W.1. 











MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
25/3 per 





DR. BARNA 


Cia 


Please remember the 7,500 
girls and boys in Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes this Christmas ! 


BR 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


of 
10/- 
pays for one child’s 
food for a week. 


> | we feed at least one 
girl or boy in your name? 

(crossed), payable 
Barnardo's Homes,"’ should 


Dr. Barnardo's Homes do not receive Family Allowances for the children in their care. 


RDO’S HOMES 

















He's dreaming of the days when 

VANTELLA SHIRTS AND 

VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 

are easy to get again (with unshrink- 

able neckband and tabiess, boneless, 
- buttonless collars !) 


COTELLA LTD LONDON W1 P2 
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RUBBING DOWN 


STEEL FOR PAINT? 
BETTER GET IN TOUCH 


witH THE B.O.C. 





T os These are the days of giants ... giant 
he sign of The Black Horse hung in Lombard Street in the days hi ’ buildi : brid p 
ee F ; 93 . - % snips, giant Dulldings, giant bridges. reparing “ stee 

when Mr. Pepys ‘* kept his running cash ”’ there and found material for PS, & &5, € 8 P g their steelwork for 


the diary that has made him immortal. painting would set aghast the old time craftsman—but to the modern 


Let As the character of Mr. Pepys is ‘Carpenter in Steel” jobs like these are quick and easy. As always, 
ze —, . : t 3° ik mt) > ch; acte ; P : “3 
4 Senet oe his diary, so the character Oxygen is the key : B.O.C. Oxy-Acetylene Flame Cleaning Equipment 
shu N of this great Banking House is written ( : ' ; 
— can prepare the hull of a ship or the steel frame of a building as quickly 
into every transaction that has extended 
B ( N j its reputation with the passing of time. as the craftsman of yesterday could sandpaper a table top. Interesting 
: ; We see it as our duty so to conduct literature on this and other uses of Oxygen in modern NE 
ie Ty ) 
look after your the affairs of Lloyds Bank that the industry will gladly be supplied on request. F 
e z verdict of the future will endorse our 
. c . CARPENTRY IN TELL SERIES Neo. 
interests actions as worthy of our past. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD 


LONDON AND BRANCHES 
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qHAT eee... wit h its peg 


No gift could be better chosen to make | fi qvour 
ovigin™ 


the new home complete than a Smiths 
“Sectric '’ Clock, and what makes it all 
the more acceptable is the knowledge 
that every Smiths Clock is as technically 
sound as it is artistically perfect. Look 
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for the name SMITHS before you buy. 
coe able from Jewellers, Stores, 
lectricians, and Supply Authorities 
aS LE \ F my 
an 4. LY 
y y Xo 
LOCKS P 4 O t C f t) NA 
THE CLOCKS THAT NEED NO WINDING REGISTERED | em F 
FUEL FLASH ! Max. Retail Prices per bottle R.G.B. Cognac x *# 37/- 3 6 
Smiths Clocks use less than one unit per month a SIBON Liqueur Brandy 47/- 
PER BOTTLE 
Tatns) SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKSLTD., 
SECTRIC HOUSE - LONDON, N.W.2 PRODUCE, OF FRANCE 
RAWLINGS & SONS (LONDON) LTD 


¢€y The Clock and Watch Division of S. Smith 
& Sons (England) Led LGB.Y 


Scien. SCM/ 12K 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This. periodical is sold subject to the following condition 


ent, resoid 
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‘‘No other tyre will really 


satisfy me now” 


1ew Riley steering is out of the ordinary in more ways than 
-erhaps its great accuracy is due in part to the fact that 
is virtually no back lash or lost motion atall. Anyway, for 
; excuse for the passenger who murmured the 
ning on rails. Yet, despite this precision, there 
is very little castor effect, at any rate so far as the feel of the 
wheel indicates."’ vide ‘'The Motor 
The tread and rubber dipped cord body are 
moulded into a single unit of tremendous 
strength. Silent — yet thousands of sharp- 
edged angles, scientifically placed, provide 


greater safety and traction Kiley: as old abs the industry ad modern af the hour 


Firestone 


BEST TODAY w® STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


90 H.P. 2} litre Saloon £880 plus £245 3s. 10d. Purchase 
14 litre Saloon ... £675 plus £188 5s. Od. Purchas 


SHOWROOMS Ribas CARS: 


Export Business—Nuffield Exports Limited, Oxford, and 











THERE ARE SIX 


OUR SQUARE 


TOBGACCOS 
-EACH A BALANCED BLEND 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 


The tobacco illustrated is Four Square 
“Yellow ’—an empire-de-luxe cut cake 
with the flavour of a pure virginia. Ask 
for ‘Four Square Yellow’ 
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